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« r 

Department of the Interior, 

' # Office of Education, 

Washington, D. C., June , 1933. 

Sir: Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-school age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking’ upon the high school 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation; for if such an 
agency studied secondary education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928, they received 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to studj, those things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on * 
which a comparison could be made between the present and 
earlier periods; its extracWriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 

[▼I 
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V han f)f g ?! thi ® Surv ®y was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
\ . Koos of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during his free quarters 
from the University of Chicago and part time during other 
quarters, brought it to a conclusion. 

ma f U f npt has do wdth those extracurriculum 

C Reari a 7 T n0DathIetic - 11 ™ prepared by William 
C. Reavm of the Umversity of Chicago and George E. Van 

temrn hVI ^ C ° nd&rj Surve y 8 taff. The authors at- 
tempted to find out what extracurriculum activities there 

ere and what, if any, the carryover influence into later life 
was on those participating. 

They examined four high schools within 50 miles of 
Chicago. These were the only schools among 50 sampled 
winch cotdd produce student publications of the period 
before 1818. From these publications data were secured on 

?913 e mr t ‘T 8 ^ ‘r 8chwI “ the period. 

1913-I93 0 and m some of the schools for earlier yearn 

Tabulation was also made of returns on a check list on extra- 

cumctdum activities of the nonathletic type received from 

4 schools. Later 24 of these schools were visited by the 

surveyors and a check list was used to secure more dandled 

,m“ D °“ * “ Umber ° f * 1 “ considered 

An effort was made to ascertain the influence of these 
activities on later activities in college or in adult life No 
inclusive findings are reported, largely because of lack of 
records Data for 529 graduates of a private secondaiy 
school, however, show in 42 per cent of the cases a carry-over 
value of interest m extracurriculum activities from secondaiy 

schoo to coflege. Data from 293 graduates of a public high 
school are also reported. 6 

,, 1 ™ comme “ d the manuscript for printing in the series of 
the National Survey of Secondaiy Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

The SkcrAaht or thi Interior. Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER I : THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACTIVITIES 

/. DIFFICULTIES IN TRACING DEVELOPMENT 

Reliable data on the development of extracurriculum 
activities in secondary schools are difficult to secure. School 
officers generally have not until recent years looked with 
favor on the introduction of such activities into the life of 
the school, and records of the participation of pupils in extra- 
class activities have therefore not been kept, as has been done 
for school attendance and course credits. As a result the 
records of pupil participations in extracurriculum activities 
which are available are largely incidental and are to be found 
in relatively few schools. 

One of the early extracurriculum activities in the larger 
secondary schools to secure faculty recognition was some form 
of pupil publication, such as the annual, the newspaper, or 
the magazine. These publications often contain accounts 
of extraclass activities and, in some cases, records of the 
participation of the seniors. Such publications have appar- 
ently not been highly regarded by administrative officers, 
for little effort has been made to preserve vmbroken files in 
the archives of the schools. For example, an inquiry ad- 
dressed to the principals of 50 secondary schools within a 
60-mile radius of Chicago revealed the fact that only four 
schools had unbroken files of annual publications antedating 
1918. One school had a continuous file from 1900, another 
from 1905, the third from 1907, and the fourth from 1913. 
These files were made available fqr study and the data thus 
secured throw some light on the development of extracurric- 
ulum activities in secondary schools for the 30-year period 
1900 to 1930. 
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* DEVELOPMENT in four schools 

The schools and their enrollments Ono n( t > 

studied (A) is located in a large residential suburb o7chic^o 

ft st “ in . dcp * nd « nt Pubbe^oX 

~nC'T " the U* iconda; 
instilon for i°„ ? * P^^aching 

“hTTl Jmrf (C> is an inda P*» d ™t public high 

Oui la. a /"oderate-sized residential suburb of 
tmcago. It has existed as an independent high school since 
.to organization in 1888. The fourth school (D) is one of the 

JSSta’ST ** “ h ° 0lS °' ChiC “ g °' ''“'-8 been 

The enrollment of these four schools in even numbers hv 
-year intervals, 1900-1930, is presented in Table 1 The 

£L b Zh hebl 0a ^ to P— later Ind are 
as the basis in determining the ratio of particiDatinn in 

extracumculum activilies to the enrollment of the sdilfe. 
T ““ ^ 


1900. 

1906 

1910. 

1916. 



8c 

bool 


| Year 

School 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

I 

t 

4 

i 

1 

t 

t 

4 

6 

300 

600 

900 

1,100 

000 



1930. . . 
1926 

1.800 

600 

000 

1.700 

600 

600 

400 


1930 

2, 700 
3,000 

600 

900 

3.500 

600 

1.200 

_ 


600 

1.200 

4,300 


oj nonathUtic activities . -The total number of 
rgamzed nonathletic activities maintained for boys for 

ft t r X b T andgir !f “ **“ -**<2 tbe 

years 1900 to 1930, inclusive, is shown in Table 2 

T mber ° r meKDt • ctiTiti * p~- 

vided for hoys in School A remained practically constant 
except for the years 1905 to 1907 during which time no 
activities were maintained. In the decademi to 1930 the 
average number of act. .fee far hoys was about Z ^ 

(2) 
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the average number maintained in the previous decade, 
1911 to 1920. Throughout the entire period the number of 
activities for girls averaged slightly less than the number 
maintained for boys. However, at no period was the school 
without activities for girls, although during the years 1905, 
1906, 1909, 1910, and 1911 only one activity for girls was 
maintained. The number of activities for both boys and 
girls was less by 30 per cent than the activities provided 
separately for boys and for girls during the years 1900 to 
1922. After 1922 the two groups of activities were approxi- 


Table 2 . — Number of organized nonathletic extracurriculum activities 
provided for boys, Jor girls, and for boys and girls in four schools 
ivilhin the period, 1900 to" 1930 


Year 

Activities in 
School A for 

Activities in 
School B for 

Activities in 
School C for 

Activities in 
School D for 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Boy* 

Oirls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

i 

1 

1 

S 

4 

A 

• 

7 

8 

t 

11 

11 

12 

13 

1600 

4 

2 

2 










1901 

3 

2 

2 


No data submitted 





1902 

2 

2 

2 










1903 

4 

4 

1 










1904 . 

2 

2 

1 

9 

2 

9 







1905 

0 

1 

1 

10 

2 

12 







1905 

0 

1 

1 

7 

2 

8 







1907 

0 

2 

2 

9 

2 

9 

0 

2 

4 




1908 

1 

2 

5 

A 

1 

14 

0 

1 

A 




1900 

A 

1 

6 

6 

3 

12 

0 

3 

5 




1910 

3 

1 

A 

6 

4 

10 

0 

3 

6 




1911 

3 

1 

6 

4 

4 

12 

1 

4 

7 




1912 

2 

2 

2 

7 

4 

11 

2 

A 

7 




1913 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

11 

2 

2 

9 

2 

0 

8 

.1914 

2 

2 

3 

6 

A 

10 

3 

2 

10 

4 

2 

8 

1915 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

10 

2 

3 

7 

2 

3 

10 

1918 

3 

4 

4 

4 

A 

11 

t 

2 

8 

2 

6 

8 

1917 

3 

5 

7 

ft 

4 

12 

1 

2 

9 

3 

4 

10 

1918 . 

A 

4 

7 

4 

3 

11 

3 

2 

8 

2 

3 

11 

1910 

A 

5 

6 

4 

3 

12 

3 

2 

8 

2 

2 

11 

1920 

4 

3 

7 

4 

2 

13 

4 

3 

9 

2 

2 

10 

1921 

9 

4 

8 

3 

2 

11 

6 

2 


1 

3 

17 

1922 

8 

4 

8 

4 

2 

10 

4 

3 

10 

3 

3 

21 

1923 

6 

6 

11 

2 

1 

10 

4 

. 2 

9 

4 

3 

23 

1924. 

9 

6 

11 

2 

1 

9 

4 

2 

8 

A 

2 

2A 

1925... 

10 

6 

16 

3* 

1 

10 

4 

A 

7 

4 

2 

23 

1926. 

10 

7 

18 

# 3 

0 

12 

3 

6 

10 

4 

2 

30 

1927 

8 

8 

17 

3 

2 

12 

8 

8 

11 

2 

3 

33 

1928 

Jfr 

0 

18 

4 

2 

13 

A 

12 

12 

3 

3 

34 

1920 

10 

0 

20 

6 

2 

16 

6 

11 

12 

3 

A 

33 

1930 

11 

0 

20 

6 

3 

17 

7 

1 

11 

13 

A 

10 

36 


131 
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inately equal, in number. ExceDt for dirrhi 
'90S and ,906 the total numbed, "S 

kjz is? rrr ly d 7 - ™ s ---t zs 

between 1921 and 1930 “PP^mately quadrupled 

190 T 4 b w^2oT^ r 8 “PP«^I by School B 

for the hovft „ n Aaa * l 1 the numt>€r maintained 
boys and 4.4 times the number for mrls TKa n , irn u 

SE?*s jitters 

riStszr'Sjj - 1 “ 

ts-si- xtstsks 

ZT £T , W6re at tlm tune three athletic activities for 

xs svrit,. 

Wdu JZho “h” th “d year tl,e increa8e *“ ”““>bMWM 

t t < r ,d r b , ,e L Varia “° n ■ “** from 

provided exclusively fV^ys ™ B P ® riod ? were 

of 24 years is 3. ’£ a^tlJ^^lV ^^ 
fluctuate from year to JKar th#* hirrh * * ^ 8 

being ,2; the lowest, ^d' the.Zl 4 *£ ° De T 
girls throughout the penod S^T 4 ““ 

^ * 8 ^Considering S acbvlL loir:’ 

g n of 6 was made between 1907 and 1911 p mm ion 
* .*25 the fluctuation in act.vit.es w“ s!£ht. aZ ,925 

being 31°*”* *“ aCtivlt ' 08 w “ "‘Pid. the number in 1930 
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EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

Throughout the period the activities exclusively for boys 
remained relatively constant in School D, the range being 
from 1 to 5 and the average 3. The activities provided solely 
for girls average the same as the activities for boys, although 
the range is considerably greater (0-10). The activities 
provided for boys and girls greatly outnumber those provided 
for boys or girls separately throughout the entire period. 
The number remained relatively constant from 1913 to 1920, 
averaging 9.5, but from 1921 to 1930 a gradual increase in 
these activities took place, the number in 1930 being 36, or 
four and one-half tiities the number provided in 1913. 


Table 3. — Number of nonaihletic exiracurrvculum activities in four 
schools for the period , 1913 to 1930 , and the gain in percentage of 
activities in 1930 over 1913 



If the nonathletic activities of the four high schools are 
combined for the years 1913 to 1930, the years for which data 
are available for all the schools, an interesting development 
is noted (Table 3). The activities provided exclusively for 
boyB during the period increased 108 per cent; for girls, 
313 per cent; for both boys and girls, 169 per cent; and all 
activities for the four schools as a group, 179 per cent. The 
increase in the activities for the boys took place very largely 
a/ter 1920. In the case of the activities provided exclusively 
for the girls, an increase occurred between 1913 and 1916 
followed by a decrease from 1916 to 1926. From 1926 to 
1930 a very marked increase in the number of activities then 
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occurred (15 to 33). The activities for both boys and girls 
remained practically constant from 1913 to 1916 when a 
sudden increase occurred; then again the number remained 
practically unchanged until 1921, when a second marked 
increase began. From 1921 to 1930 the activities increased 
gradually from 40 to 8fr. The combined activities for the 
our schools increased only 19 per cent from 1913 to 1920 
but from 11920 to 1930 the gain was 100 per cent 
Development oj athletic activities.- Data are also presented 
in 1 able 4 to show the development of athletic activities in 
e our schools for the same period as represented in the 
nonathletic activities. Activities exclusively for boys in- 
creased only 17 per cent during the 18 years. The activities 
exclumvely for girls increased 163 per cent in the same time 
although most of this increase occurred after 1928 (125 per 
cent). By combining the athletic activities for boys and 
girls an increase of only 22 per cent is found for the entire 
period showing dearly that the great development in extra- 
cumculum activities between 1913 and 1930 was in non- 
athletic activities and in the athletic activities provided 
exclusively for girls. 

. oetmSM o f all types .— Data are presented 

in Table 5 which show the total numbered extracurriculum 
activities of all types provided in the four schools under 
consideration for the perio(U9l3 to 1930. At the beginning 
of the period (1913) the schools provided a greater number 
of activities for boys than for girls or for boys and girls. 

In , 191 . 7 ’ actlv it‘ e8 for hoys and girls outnumbered the 
activities for boys and contipu?d to do so for the remainder 
of the period. Throughout the 18-year period the number of 
activities provided for boys outnumbered the activities 
provided for girls, although at the end of the period (1930) 
the number was approximately the same. The greatest 
percentage of growth in the number of activities for the period 
is found in the case of the girls (237). The activities for boys 
and girls increased 153 per cent and those for boys only 
54 per cent. The data probably indicate, insofar as the four 
schools may be regarded as typical that activities were 
better developed for boys between 1^3 and 1916 than for 
girls, and that the development since 1925 has been in 

[61 
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1 

favor of the girls. The growth in number of activities for 
boys and girls began in 1921 and hq,s continued fairly rapidly 
to 1930 with the exception of two years, namely, 1924 and 
1927. 


Table 4. — Number of athletic extracurriculum activities in four schools 
for the period , 1913 to 1930 , and the gain in percentage of activities in 
1930 over 1913 


Year 

v Number of 
activities for— 

Total 

activi- 

ties 

Year 

Number of 
activities for- 

Total 

activi- 

ties 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Oirls 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

I 

4 

1913 

24 

8 

32 

1923 -- 

24 

10 

34 

1914 

26 

6 

32 

1924. _ . 

24 

11 

36 

1916 

23 

0 

32 

1926. _ 

22 

10 

32 

1916 

27 

0 

30 

1926 

26 

11 

37 

1917 

22 

7 

20 

1927 . 

27 

11 

38 

1918 

16 

7 

23 

1928. . 

30 

11 

41 

1910 

20 

* 8 

28 

1929 

26 

14 

40 

1920 

16 

7 

23 

1930. ..I... 

28 

21 

39 

1021 

20 

13 

33 





1022 

21 

9 

30 

Per cent Rain 1 

17 

163 

22 


i Gain of 1030 over 1013. 


Table 5. — Number of athletic and nonathletic activities for boys } girls t 
and boys and girls in four schools for the period , 1913 to 1930 


Year 

Activities for- 

Year 

Activities "for — 

BoyB 

Girls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

and 

Kiris 

1 

S 

t 

4 

1 

t 

t 

4 

1913 

37 

16 

32 

1923 

40 

21 

66 

1914 

41 

16 

31 

1924 

44 

21 

63 

1916. 

34 

23 

30 

1926. 

46 

26 

63 

1916 . 

37 

26 

31 

1928. 

47 

27 

73 

1917 1 

34 

22 

38 

1927. . 

45 

32 

74 

1918 

30 

19 

37 

1928 

62 

39 

76 

1919 

36 

21 

37 

1929 . 

60 

41 

83 

1920 

31 

17 

39 

1930. 

57 

64 

86 

1921.. 

36 

24 

40 




1922 

40 

21 

49 






4 . Ratio of nonathletic extracurriculum activities to enrollment.— 

The ratio of the number of nonathletic activities to the pupil 
enrollment in Schools A, B, C, and D at 5-year intervals is 
shown in Table 6. In School A an activity was provided for 

17) 
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each 38 pupils in 1900, but in 1905 the ratio had increased to 

X ? 50 , 1Ild,catl fg that the program of nonallelic activities 
had declined very rapidly within the 5-vear period The 
ratio of 1 activity to 89 pupils in 1910 shows marked increase 
in the offerings of nonathletic activities. This is followed 

JTnon 19 I 5 aDd 1920 and increases “ offerings in 
5 and 1930. Throughout the entire period, 1900 to 1930 

the enrollment of the school increased rapidly, which may in’ 
part accodht for the size of the ratio of activities to enroll- 
ment. However, the variation in the size of the ratio from 
interval to interval probably indicates lacji of consistency 
in policy of providing activities rather than lack of adjust 
ment of offerings to increasecflenrollmenF 


Table 6 -Ratio of nonathletic eztracurriculum activities to enrollment 
in four schools at 6-year intervals from 1900 to 1930 


Year 

Schools 

Year 

Schools 

A 

D 

C 

D 

All 

A 

B 

C 

D 

AU 

1 

I 

S 

4 

1 

• 

1 

7 

1 

4 

ft 

1 

1000 

1005 

1910. . 

1915 

38 

250 

89 

110 

L 

25 

28 

31 

44 

42 

*96' 

38 

42 

48 

72 

1920 . ... 

1925 

1930 

129 

84 

90 

KS8 

38 
56 

39 

121 

121 

84 

74 

84 

65 


In School B, in which the enrollment from 1905 to 1930 was 
relatively constant, the ratio of activities to enrollment like- 
wise remained relatively constant, except at the interval 
1 925, which came within a period of faculty restriction on the 
organization of new activities. The ratios suggest a policy 
of consistency with respect to the number of activities needed 
by the school to provide for the interests of the pupils 
The ratios of School C at the different intervals indicate 

9te L Ce ° f a fairly cona,8tent policy for the 20-year 
pehed with respect to the number of nonathletic extracur- 
nculum activities required for .the pupils. The data show 
that increase in school enrollment did not influence materially 
the ratio of activities to enrollment. 

In School D, which among the four schools was required to 
make the greatest adjustment of activities to enrollment 
the ratios indicate the existence of two different policies of 
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providing nonathletic activities, one for the periods centering 
at 1915 and 1930, and the other for the periods centering at 
1920 and 1925. There is no evidence to show that these 
policies were influenced by enrollment. 

If the four schools are considered as a group a median ratio 
of one nonathletic activity to a pupil enrollment of 65 is 
found, the range in ratios for the seven intervals being 46 
(38 to 84). By combining the data for the four schools the 
variations in ratios are smoothed. The results indicate that 
after the programs of activities were developed in the different 
schools, a period of conservatism followed with respect to the 
ratio of activities to enrollment, which in turn was followed 
by the adoption of a more liberal policy. The data for the 
individual schools show that the ratio of the number of 
activities to school enrollment is not greatly influenced by 
increase in enrollment in the several schools. The variation 
in ratio appears to be due in part to changes in administrative 
policy with respect to activities as well as to the change in 
enrollment status. 

Relative growth oj dijferent types oj activities between 1913 and 
19S0 . — For the purpose of determining the types of activities 
experiencing the greatest growth between 1913 and 1930 the 
total nonathletic activities in the four schools were classified 
into five groups, namely: (1) Civic, moral, and honofSfy 
activities; (2) publications; (3) avocational activities; (4) 
social activities; and (5) subject clubs, literary and musical 
activities, and interscholastic teams. The growth in number 
of activities by groups is shown for the period 1913 to 1930 in 
Table 7. The “social activities” group declined in number 
of activities for the period (5 to 4). The largest gain (in 
number, but not in percentage) was made in the “subject 
clubs, literary and musical activities, and nonathletic inter- 
scholastic teams” (31 to 79). The greatest gain in percent- 
age (560) was made in the “civic, moral, and honorary 
activities,” which group incrtiased from 5 to 33 activities. 
“Publications” increased from 9 to 13 and “avocational 
activities” from 3 to 19 4wing the period— the latter showing 
a gain of 544 per cent. 

If the 18-year period (1913-1930) is divided into three 
6-year periods, namely, 1913-1918, 1919-1924, and 1925- 
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,n , T ? ble 7 a “ d the total mim( * r of different activities 

n™ 7h T* f ° r “ Ch Peri ° d ' ' l B found that * total of 88 
nonathlet.e act. v, ties was provided for the first period 140 

or ,he second, and 248 for the third, ajyincre.se of 52 activ,. 
in the ,h r f en0d ° ,er ““ and of 1M activities 

TUSK 




"1 

Activity groups 




Year 

Civic, 

moral, 

ana 

honorary 

Publica- 

tions 

Avoca- 

tionaJ 

Social 

Subject, 
musical, 
li tarary, 
and 
teams 

Total 

tctivitiM 

Total 
different 
activities] 
for period 

1 

t 

1 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

1913. . 

1914.. .. 

5 

5 

9 

o 

3 

5 

31 

54 


1915. . . 

5 

o 

4 

7 

30 

55 


1010 . 
1917. . 


6 

9 

9 

g 

5 

3 

A 

5 

8 

30 

32 

55 | 
58 


1918. . 


o 

Q 

P 4 

6 

37 

65 


1919. . . 

13 
11 
11 
12 

14 
14 

'W) 

V 

3 

6 

36 

63 

88 

1920 .. 

9 

o 

3 

4 

37 

66 


1921 

V 

Q 1 

5 

3 

37 

65 


1922. . 

ft 

10 

n 

6 

4 

38 

67 


1923. 

7 

4 

48 

81 


1934. 

W 

n 

7 

6 

50 

85 


1925. . 

at 

V 

7 

5 

46 

83 

140 

1920 

23 

2S 

28 

33 

33 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

> 13 

8 

13 

10 

15 

5 

63 

97 


*927.. . 

3 

58 

107 


19* 

4 

63 

112 


1929 

2 

65 

122 


1930 

16 

3 

69 

133 



19 

4 

79 

148 

248 


^ . r ™ °J - ihe character of extracurriculum 

an , expre881on of th « interests of pupils is revealed 
,n T * ble 8 in whlch foe athletic and nonathletic activities are 
combined to provide a complete picture of the duration of 
activities in the four schools. A total of 391 different activi- 
ty? was found with histories extending from 1 to 31 years 
School D, the largest of the four schools, leads in number of 
different activities supported ; School B, the smallest, ranks 

^£5? A ' the 8eW)Dd 1 ^ gept ’ ranka third ; School 
, the thinUargest, ranks fourth. Approximately one-fifth 
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(21 per cent) of all the activities lasted only one year. School 
C had the lowest percentage of 1-year activities (15), although 
School A was a close second with 16.5 per cent, and School B 
was a very close third with 16.9 per cent. The largest per- 
centage of 1-year activities was found in School D (29.6). 
Fifty-two activities, or 13.3 per cent, lasted 2 years; 40, or 
10.2 per cent, had a life of 3 years; 31, or 7.9 per cent, con- 
tinued 4 years; and 23, or 5.9 per cent, persisted 5 years. 
Seventy-four activities, or 18.9 per cent, endured from 6 to 10 
years, and the remaining 89, or 22.8 per cent, continued from 
11 to 31 years. The data show a range of 2.3 years in the 
median life of all the extracurriculum activities of Schools A, 
B, C, and D, and a range of 3.7 years in the average life. The 
ranges are no doubt influenced to some extent by the differ- 
ences in the periods for which records were available for the 


Table 8 .—Total number of athletic and nonathletic activities in four 
schools for the years for which data were available and the duration in 
years of the activities 
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different schools. The findings reveal both the fleeting 
character and the permanence of interests of pupils in the four 
secondary schools both of which are no doubt desirable in 
extracumculum programs. 

Participation in activities during high school oj seniors grad- 
uated from jour schools in 1921 and 1928 .— The extent of par- 
ticipaUpnJn both athletic and nonathJetic activities during 
high school of the seniors who were graduated from Schools 
A, r>, L, and D is shown in Table 9. The average number of 
* a °hvities for the seniors of the four schools ranges from 3.3 
m School C m 1921 to 5.2 in School B, find in 1928 from 3.5 
m School D to 7.0 in School B. In extent of participation 
the boys exceeded the girls in 1921 in Schools A and C and 
the girls exceeded the boys in Schools B and D. In 1928 the 
• girls exceeded the boys in Schools A and C, equalled the boys 
m School D, but were below the boys in School B. In 
Schools B and D the participation of the boys graduating in 
1928 was greater than in 1921, but in Schools A and C the 
situation was reversed. The girls graduating in 1928 from 
Schools A, B, and C excelled in average number of activities 
earned by the girls who graduated in 1921, but in School D the 
girls in 1921 surpassed those in 1928. The findings show that 
the pupils of the four schools graduating in 1921 participated 
on the average in 4.1 extracurriculum activities during their 
re 81 ®Dce in high school and that those graduating in 1928 
participated on the average in 4.4; the boys exceeded the 
girls in number of activities (0.2) in 1921, and the girls 
exceeded the boys in 1928 (1.1). 
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Percentage of seniors in four schools not participating in 
exlracurriculum activities. — The data presented in Table 10 
show considerable variation in the percentage of seniors not 
participating in any kind of extracurriculum activities during 
their senior year. The variation in some of the schools 
among classes and periods of years is marked. There is also 
considerable variation among the four schools. 


Table 10 . — Percentage of seniors graduating from four schools, 1918 to 
1980, who did not participate in athletic or nonathletic extracu.mculum 
activities during the senior year 


Year 

Schools 

Yaar 

Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

1 

S 

4 

4 

1 

2 

t 

4 

6 

1913 

(') 

11 

6 

24 

1923 

0 

9 

9 

21 

1914 

3 

0 

10 

14 

1924 

0 

7 

6 

15 

1915 

2 

1 

9 

12 

1925 

4 

6 

4 

8 

1916 

1 

11 

(’) 

(') 

1926 

3 

0 

10 

9 

1917 

1 

3 

19 

22 

1927 

4 

1 

10 

5 

191ft 

1 

10 

1 

18 

1928 

7 

3 

9 

5 

1919 

3 

6 

8 

34 

1929 

8 

25 

11 

6 

1930 

1 

7 

6 

39 

1930 

8 

5 

12 

5 

1991 

0 

6 

8 

27 


3 9 

12.8 

10.5 

17 5 

1922. 

0 

13 

7 

34 

A v enige 


» Complete Information oot available. * 


3. SUMMARY 

Records of extracurriculum activities in four secondary 
schools for the three decades, 1900 to 1930, show that in the 
public schools nonathletic activities had made only a small 
beginning prior to 1910. The number of these activities in 
the schools increased about 60 per cent during the next 
decade, 1910-1920, while the enrollment was making a similar 
gain. By 1930 activities in these schools were more than four 
times the number provided in 1910 for a pupil enrollment 
which had increased in approximately the same ratio. In 
the one private school included (School B) little change in 
the total number of activities occurred throughout the 30- 
year period. Such change as was apparent consisted in a 
slight shifting toward the end of the period from activities 
exclusively for boys to activities for boys and girls. The 
enrollment of the private school throughout the period was 
virtually constant. If the data for the four schools for the 
18-year period, 1913-1930, for which the records are complete, 
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are totaled an increase of 179 percent in number of nonath- 
letic activities is found to have taken place. The largest in- 
crease was in the activities for girls (3 13 per cent). Activities for 

boys and girls increased 1 69 per cent and for boys only, 108 per 
cent. The increase in nonathletic activities for the period was 
approximately eight times the increase in athletic activities. 

C lassmcation of the activities provided in the four schools 
for the 18-year period, 1913-1930, reveals a marked increase 
in three types of activities, namely, “Civic, moral, and 
honorary (560 portent), ■' Avocations!" (533 percent), and 
Subject, musical, literary, and teams” (155 per cent), 
ubhcation ” increased only 44 per cent in the same period 
and Social activities” lost 20 per cent. While the ratio of 
thenumberofactivitiesto the enrollment of the four schools did 
not change matenally in the 18-year period, the pupils were pro- 
vided with a much greater variety of activities as is shown by the 
increase in the total number of activities for the three 6-year 
periods 1913-1918 (88), 1919-1924 (140), and 1925-1930 (248) 

A total of 391 activities (athletic and nonathletic) was 
provided in the four schools during the years 1900-1930 for 
which records were available. The average length of life 
of these activities was 6.8 years, and the median life was 4.4 
years. The participation in activities of the members of two 
graduating classes (1921 and 1928) during their residence in 
the four schools shows that the boys slightly exceeded the 
girls in 1921 in average number of activities (4.2 to 4.0) and 
that the girls exceeded the boys considerably in 1928 (4.7 
to 3.6). The participation of both boys and girls was slightly 
greater in 1928 than in 1921 (4.4 and 4.1). 

The extent of participation by seniors in the four schools 
studied varied considerably both among schools and classes 
of the same school. For the 18-year period, 1913-1930, 
approximately 88 per cent of the members of senior classes 
who were graduated participated in some extracurriculum 
activity dunng the senior year.. The range in the class 
averages for the four schools is from 96.1 per cent in School 
A to 82.5 per cent in School D. The highest class average, 
100 per cent, was made by six classes (four i* School A and 
two in School B) and the lowest class average, 01 per cent 
was made by the class of 1920 in School D. 

(HI 


CHAPTER II : NONATHLETIC ACTIVITIES IN 
SELECTED SCHOOLS 

I. THE SCHOOLS REPRESENTED 

The list oj schools studied . — As a means of ascertaining the 
character of nonathletic extracurriculum activities an inquiry 
form was devised and sent to a selected list of secondary 
schools with innovating practices. The list w as made up from 
earlier inquiry forms which sought information from offices of 
State departments of education, city school superintendents, 
and principals of individual secondary schools regarding 
significant progress in the organization and administration of 
extracurriculum activities. No school was placed on the list 
unless it was reported on one or more of the three inquiry 
forms as making or as having made significant progress in the 
organization and administration of nonathletic extracurricu- 
lum activities. 

The completed list, after omissions of schools already 
approached on a number of other projects of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education contained 399 schools. To 
these an inquiry form containing 36 questions pertaining to 
the practices of organizing and administering intramural and 
interscholastic nonathletic activities w-as mailed on January 
1 9, 1931. Replies were received from 224 schools, or 66.1 per 
cent of tjie list. These 224 schools are believed to constitute 
a satisfactory selection of the secondary schools of the United 
States with respect to outstanding practices in the organiza- 
tion and administration of nonathletic extracurriculum activi- 
ties, the field to which this inquiry was confined. Since the 
institutions studied are not a mere sampling of secondary 
schools in general, the practices found should be representa- 
tive of best current practices in the organization and adminis- 
tration of activities in our best secondary schools. 

Distribution of schools according to type of organization and 
enrollment . — The group of 224 schools contained 64 junior 
high schools distributed to 26 States and the District of 
Columbia, 38 senior high schools in 21 States, 89 4-year high 
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S'hools i" 36 States and the District of Columbia, and 33 
C->oar high schools in 18 States. The distribution of the* 
schools according to type and enrollment is shown in Table H 

d ata ’ Twel Pe 'T" tage of the 8chools 'umished enrollment 
data. Twelve and one-tenth per cent were small i 

pupds. The median enrollment of the difTeren type^S 
schools was 950 for the junior high schools, 1,125 f« the 
ZZ ' f “ h ^60 for the 4-year high schods, and 325 

for the 6-year high schools. The median for all schrols 
which reported enrollment data was approximately 600 
The number of the different types of schools is cjidemd 
satisfactory for the purpose of this study. 

lion and enroUrrJuTo^ ^cprdxng to type, of nchool arganil 


Enrollment group 

Typei of •eoondary-echool 
organization 

Total 

Junior 

8enior 

6* year 

4-year 

1 

1 

t 

4 

1 

1 

100 and lees. 

2 

2 

23 

30 

4 

8 

g- 

2 

4 

6 

18 

6 

8 

8 

18 

8 

7 

2 

20 

29 

12 

18 

9 

3 

27 

48 

49 
72 
20 
8 

Total tcbooifl 


Median enrollment 

64 

38 

33 

89 

224 


060 

1, 126 

826 

200 

600 






by sue of enrollment and geographical location Tim 1 p 

aiw^ “iTT 40 ^ repreMatatl '’ e in number and avTage 

K differentgeograp^u- 

>“£ m«Uan ^ 

■ 7.9 per cent a the Southern States with a median eai™t 
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of 415; 40.6 per cent in the Middle West with a median en- 
rollment of 725; and 13.8 per cent in the Western States with 
a median enrollment of 480. The lower median enrollment 
for the Southern and Western groups is probably influenced 
in the one group by segregation of races and in the other 
group by the sparsity of the population. 


Table 12 . — Distribution of 224 secondary schools with innovating 
practices in nonathletic activities according to geographical divisions 
and enrollment groups 



Geographical divisions 

Enrollment group 

New 

Eng- 

land 

Middle 

Atlan- 

tic 

South- 

ern 

Middle 

West- 

ern 

West- 

ern 

1 

S 

S 

4 

1 

• 

IflCand IMS ........ 

2 

3 

4 

13 

6 

101-300 - - 

5 

8 

14 

15 

6 

3O1_750 

5 

• 12 

8 

16 

8 

7 «, i _onno _ 

7 

15 

12 

30 

8 

Mem than 1000 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2 

IVllXr lUAU — - 

1 



5 

2 

Tot n.1 vhools ... 

22 

40 

40 

01 

31 







Vf*HUn enrollment 

615 

640 

415 

725 

480 








Distribution of schools according to geographical location and 
type of organization. — The distribution of the 224 schools is 
shown according to geographical location and type of organi- 
zation in Table 13. The different types of organization are 
fairly evenly distributed in the different geographical divi- 
sions with the single exception of the 6-year high school, 
which is not found in the group of schools in the Western 


Table 13 . — Percentage of secondary schools of different types of organisa- 
tion in different geographical divisions 


Geographical divisions 


Type of organ Indian 

New 

Eng- 

land 

Middle 

Atlan- 

tic 

South- 

ern 

Middle 

West- 

ern 

Weet^ 

tra 

l 

t 

S 

4 

1 

• 


SI. 8 

27.6 

27.6 

26. 4 

36.6 


IS. *6 

116 

20.0 

17.6 

10.3 


18.2 

17.6 

20.0 

16.4 



36.4 

416 

316 

40,6 

46.2 

vJW 
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States. The junior high school has a slightly greater repre- 
sentation in the Western and New England divisions, the 
senior high school in the Southern and Western divisions, the 
6-year high school in the Southern and New England groups 

f J d ,^ he . r 1 egu,ar 4-year high school in the Western and 
Middle Atlantic groups. 

The group of schools as a whole. — The representation of 224 
schools with innovating practices in the organization and 
administration of nonathletic extracurriculum activities is 
shown by the distributions to be satisfactoiy with respect to 
enrollment, type of school organization, Slid geographical 


f. NUMBERS OF ACTIVITIES 

Findings of other studies regarding the relation of school size 
to number of extracurriculum activities supported. — Earlier 
studies of the number of activities (athletic and nonathletic) 
in secondary schools have seemed to indicate that size or en- 
rollment was not a determining factor in the number of 
activities supported by a school. Wilds 1 found in 1917 in a 

f Zl ° f 6 ?. hl 8 h schoo,s in enrollment from 50 to 

,909 (median, 300) that the larger schools of the group 
(median enrollment, 1,220) had a median number of 15.7 
activities, and the smaller schools of the group (median 
enrollment, 208) had a median of 13.5 activities The 
median number of activities for the entire group was 14 3 A 
study of 1,071 schools made by the American Educational 
Digest in 1925 revealed a range in the total number of 
athletic and nonathletic activities supported by the schools 
of 1 to 51 and an average per school of 15— not counting 

school assemblies and class meetings as extracurriculum 
activities. 2 

Relalion of size of school to number of nonathletic activities 
supported. The present study reveals a marked increfee in 
the number of nonathletic activities in the schools with larsre 
enrollments over the schools with small enrollments (Fig 1 ) 
The small schools with enrollments of 100 and fewer support 
a median number of nonathletic activities of only 5.5. The 
median in the schools with enrollments of 101-300 is 7; in the 

■ 44,399 May, 1926. 
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schools of 301-750 the median is 13; in the schools of 751-2,000 
the median is 22 ; and in schools with enrollments in excess of 
2,000 the median is 24.6: The ranges of the number of 

activities in the schools in the different enrollment groups 
show marked variation with respect to the number of activi- 
ties supported by any given group of schools (data not pre- 
sented in tabular form). For example, the range for the 
smallest schools with enrollments of 100 and fewer is from 1 
to 15 activities and for the largest schools from 6 to more 
than 50. In the schools with enrollments of 101-300 the 
range is 1 to 20. The range is increased in the schools with 
enrollments of 301-750 from 1 to 40, and in the schools with 
enrollments of 751-2,000 from 1 to more than 50. The me- 


KmLLHEVT 

MpOFO 

0 

100 or fmr 

5-5 

101 to 300 

7-0 

301 t* 790 

13.0 

751 to 2,000 

22.0 

Eort than 2,000 

2%. 5 


IH9UI VDHBCR or AOTITITIta 
5 10 15 


>o 


*5 


=5“ 


- 


— n 





b 

^=3 


Fio u n 1.— Median number of nonathletic extracurriculum activities supported In tbe 
schools In the different enrollment groups 


dian practice of the schools in the different enrollment groups 
with respect to the number of nonathletic extracurriculum 
activities is shown in Figure 1. The median number for the 
224 schools is 13. This number is slightly lower than that 
found by Wilds and by the American Educational Digest, 
although the median would probably be considerably larger 
if athletic activities were added as was the case in the studies 
quoted. 

Relation oj type of school organization to the number of 
& nonathletic activities supported. — The medians' reveal even 
greater variation when the number of activities is distributed 
according to the types of organization of the schools. The 
junior high schools lead with a median of 21 and the senior 
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high schools are a close second with 17.8. The 6-year high 
school, however, drops to 9.5 and tbr-4-year high school to 
8.6. These variations in medians sS&m to indicate a tendency 
for the nonathletic activities to increase under types of school 
organization which increase enrollment and reduce the age 
range of the pupils. The ranges in the number of activities 
for the different types of schools are approximately the same, 
although there are only a few schools of the 4-year and 6-year 
types which maintain more than 30 activities. The per- 
centages of activities for the different types of schools are 
shown in Table 14. 


J 

Table U— Percentage distribution of secondary schools of different tv pet 
of organization according to the number of nonathletic activities 
supported 


Of* 

Number of activities 

Types of school organisation 


Junior 

■9 

Senior 

0-year 

4-year 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1-5 

X 1 

7 O 


20.2 

1X3 

0-10. 

a. l 
16 Q 

/. V 

15. 2 

11-15 

1U. V 
1& o 

ID. 9 

17 O 

30. 3 

37. 1 
13.5 

25 0 

10-20 

10. o 

0 4 

13. 1 
9i n 

IX 1 

14.8 

21-30 ' 

w. 7 

on 2 

41. u 
ID A 

IX 1 

A A 

5. fl 
1X4 

10.2 

81-40 

*V. O 

14 1 

W. 4 

i 

8.0 

14.2 

41-50 

0 4 

O. o 

It 7 

V. 1 

11.0 
X 2 
X 2 
5.0 

0.7 

Mora than fiO 

F. 1 

0. 2 

O. 0 

10 4 

7 A 

4.0 

Not given 

. . 

. 7.8 

111. O 
2.0 

3. 0 
15.3 

4.0 

7.2 


Relation of geographical location oj schools to number of non- 
athletic activities supported. — Great variation is also discov- 
ered in the median number of activities supported when the 
schools are distributed to geographical divisions. The schools 
in the Middle West lead with a median of 15.4 activities. The 
schools in the Middle Atlantic States rank second with a 
median of 13.9, those in the Western States rank third with 
a median of 11.9, those in the Southern States are fourth 
with 11.3, and those in New England are the lowest with 
10.5. The schools in New England and the Western States 
show slightly less range in the number of activities than the 
schools in the other divisions; the greatest concentration, 
40.9 per cent, with respect to a given number of activities 
(6-10) is found in the New England Division. The percent- 
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age distribution of the number of activities for the schools 
in the different geographical divisions is presented in Table 15. 

Relation of policies concerning participation and number of 
nonaihletic activities supported. — A factor believed to influ- 
ence the number of activities supported by a school is the 
policy concerrrtng-participation. Since about a fourth 3 of 
the pupils usually do not participate voluntarily in activities, 
a policy of requirement would of necessity either increase the 
number of activities to be provided or the average member- 
ship in the activities. 

Table 15. — Percentage distribution of secondary tchooU in the different 
geographical divisions according to the number of nonaihletic activities 
supported 


Oeographloal divisions 


Number of activities 

New 

Eng- 

land 

Middle 

Asep- 

tic 

South- 

ern 

Middle 

West- 

ern 

West- 
ern * 

1 

t 

t 

4 

1 

• 


9.1 

15.0 

12.6 

11.0 

16. 1 



11-15 

40.9 

22.7 

17.5 

22.5 

27.5 

15.0 

23. 1 
9.9 

ft 

15-20 ... 

15.0 

2.5* 

13. 2 

12 9 

21-30 

13.6 

10.0 

15.0 

15.4 

16. 1 

31-40 

4.6 

10. 0 

7.5 

8.6 

3.2 

41-50 

9.1 

2.5 

5.5 

6.5 

More than 50 _ 

10.0 

6.0 

6.6 

Not given. . . . * 


12.5 

9.9 

6. 5 






The data presented in Table 16 indicate considerable vari- 
ation in the different school groups in policy of participation. 
Of the schools in the several geographical divisions, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and Southern groups are highest in required 
participation and the schools of the Western and Middle 
Western groups are lowest. The junior high schools have 
required participation from three to four times as frequently 
as the schools of other types, and the schools with enroll- 
ments below 750 greatly exceed the schools above 750 in 
the frequency with which participation in activities is re- 
quired of all pupils. The findings, however, show that par- 
ticipation in activities is voluntary, or at least not required, 
in 77.7 per cent of the 224 schools. 

1 The Twenty- Fifth Yearbook, National Society for the 8tudy of Education, Part EL, 1928, 
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T ^Jl~f7 enia{ ' e of secondary schools in different 

nrZJil f fxvisxons types of organisation, and enrollment jroups 
accordxng la their practices with respect to required, not required, and 
not specified participation of pupils in nonathletic activities 


Oroupe 

Required 

I * 

1 Not 
! required 

Not 

specified 

1 

1 

1 1 

* 

Qeoeraphical division* | 

New England 

Middle Atlantic. . 

22 5 

in n 

1 1 

l | 

77 5 1 



Bou t hern 

Middle Western. . 

Western . 

Types of organii&tlon 

Junior 

Senior 

5- year 

4* year . 


Enrollment croupe 

100 and fewer. . 

101 to 300 

301 to 750 

751 to 2,000 

More than 2,000. 
All schools 


12 0 

37 5 
13.2 
9 1 
16 9 

25 9 
20.8 
28. 5 
16.6 
15 0 
21.0 


70 0 
81 3 
87 1 

61 0 
84 2 
90 9 
82.0 

74.1 

79.2 

67.4 

83.4 
86.0 


2 5 
2 2 


16 
2 6 


1 1 


4 1 
13 


Relation of voluntary participation by pupils to number of 
nonathletic activities supported.— U the schools of the different 
groups are considered collectively, marked variation in the 
percentage of pupils participating in nonathletic activities is 
found from grade to grade. In the lower grades of the 
secondary school (seventh, eighth, and ninth), the greatest 
percentage of pupils participating voluntarily in the non- 
athletic activities is found in the eighth grade (66.8). In the 
seventh grade the percentage of participation is 3 per cent 
less and in the ninth 11.7 per cent less than in the eighth. 
The percentage of pupils voluntarily participating in non- 
athletic activities in the upper grades of the secondary school 
(tenth, eleventh, and twelfth), is greatest in the twelfth grade 
(71.9). The tenth grade has the lowest percentage of par- 
ticipation in the entire secondary school (51.3). The eleventh 

grade has a percentage of 62.6, or 9.3 per cent less than tho 
twelfth grade. 

When the data are separated for the boys and girls as shown 
in able 17, the order of the grade percentages rerdains un- 
changed, although some variations in the size of the percent- 
ages occur. For example, the boys are found to have lower 
percentages than the girls in grades 8 (0.2), 9 (1.6), 10 (6.6), 

( 22 ) 
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and 12 (0.4). Only in the seventh grade are the girls lower 
in participation than the boys, the difference being 1 .9 per 
cent. The percentage of participation in the eleventh grade 
is the same for the boys and girls (62.6). When the percent- 
ages of all the grades are combined the girls exceed the boys 
in voluntary participation by only 1.7 per cent — not a large 
difference. 


Table 17 —Percentages of pupils voluntarily participating in nonathletic 
extracurriculum activities by grades in IS2 secondary schools not to- 
quinnq participation 



Obviously the differences in the percentage of pupils par- 
ticipating in the different grades of the secondary school 
can not be explained on the ground of sex. However, further 
analysis of the data makes possible the identification of some 
sources of differences. For example, it is shown in Table 18 
that the percentage of pupils participating in the seventh 
grade is weighted by the practices of several large 6-year high 
schools in New England; that the eighth-grade percentage is 
weighted by the practices of the large 6-year schools in New 
England, by several small junior high schools in the Western 
division, and by a few large 6-year schools in the Southern 
division'; that the ninth-grade percentage is decreased par- 
ticularly by the practices of a few very large 4-year schools 
(of more than 2,000 enrollment) in New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and Middle Western States; that the tenth-grade 
percentage is diminished by the practices of middle-sized 
(301 to 750) and very large (more than 2,000) schools in New 
England and all the other geographical divisions except the 
Middle Western; that the increase in the percentage of par- 
ticipation of the eleventh-grade pupils is due to practices of 
small and middle-sized 4- and 6-year schools (100 and fewer 

( 23 ) 
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to 750) in the Middle Western division; and that the high 
percentage of the twelfth grade is influenced especially by the 
practices of the 4- and 6-year schools with enrollments ranging 

from 100 and fewer to 750 in the Middle Atlantic and Middle 
Western divisions. 

The data presented in Table 18 also show that the junior 
high schools do not secure so much voluntary participation in 
nonathletic activities in the seventh and eighth grades as the 
6-year schools, that the 4-year high schools secure much less 
participation in the ninth grade than the junior and 6-year 
high schools, that the schools with enrollments of fewer 
than 750 have less participation in the seventh grade than the 
schools with enrollments of more than 750, that the schools 
with enrollments of 101 to 300 and more than 2,000 have less 
participation m the eighth and ninth grades than the schooLs 
w the other three enrollment groups, and that the large 
schools with enrollments of more than 2,000 are especially 
low in percentage of participation in the ninth grade (45. l ) 

and the small schools with enrollments of 100 and fewer are 
especially high (70.6). * 


Groups 


Grades 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

ToU) 

1 

t 

8 

"T 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

Geographical divisions; 
New England 

84.5 
A 7.6 . 
AA. 8 

01 7 

i fti A 

20 3 

Al. 4 


— 

Middle Allan tin 

M. / 
*0 7 

H V 
47.0 

63s. 5 

59 I 

Southern 

otv i 

ft*} A 

48. 1 

A0. 0 

78,0 

56.6 

Middle Western 

814 

iO ft 

(U. o 

flA A 

78 8 

44. 3 

A0. 0 

62, 2 

68. 2 

Western 

vAX O 
AO Q 

A0. 0 
62,7 

67.0 

"’ma" 

68. 3 

72. 0 

8a 0 

64 1 

Types of orfenlkaJLioo; 
J unier 

w. 0 

08. 8 
M A 

40,0 

AA 0 

63,4 

A7.8 

Senior 

0-jreer 

w. 1 
m n 

wL 4 
no a 

‘ 43.T 

t A8,T 

688 

06.6 

613 

_ 

CO. u 


7a 2 

7& 1 

78.3 

71.0 

Enrollment groups' 
100 end fewer. 

27.7 

20 t 

Ql A 

46. 4 

Am 

Al. 0 
718 

62. 3 

7Al 3 

60,5 

lOltoSOO... 

VI 1 

|U Q 

7U 0 
A4. A 
61. 7 
62 1 
46. 1 
A8 2 

70. 8 

8d0 

74.2 

301 to 7J0 

40 4 

Of- V 

AT T 

63.8 

A7.7 

T>. 0 

oa 1 

761 to 2,000 

7n 1 

67. 7 

7ft 1 

40.8 

63,7 

81.0 

oao 

Mot* thin 2,000 . 

ilk m 

AA. 1 

« a 

74 1 

M 7 

Al A 

66.0 

74.7 

06. 6 

AU school*-.. 

01 7 

AA O 

48, 1 

67.0 

686 

63,8 


W. 5 

0a 8 

Al. 3 

620 

71.0 

oao 
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Median number of nonathletic activities provided in schools 
requiring and not requiring pupils to participant. — The data 
presented in Figure 2 show that the schools which require 
pupils to participate support about 40 per cent more activities 
than the schools which do not require pupils to participate. 



Figure 1-MedlRn number of ecttvttlee in school (troupe which require (47 school*) end do 
not require (174 schools) pupils to participate 


The group of schools requiring participation show marked 
differences in the median number of activities provided. The 
Middle Atlantic schools, the junior high schools, and the two 
highest enrollment groups maintain the largest number of 
activities of the 14 groups; and the Western schools, the 
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4-year high schools, and the schools with enrollments of 
fewer than 300 support the smallest number of activities. In' 
the schools which do not require participation the variation in 
number of activities maintained is considerably less, the 
range being 22.2 as compared with a range of 38.9 for the * ^ 
schools requiring participation. The data show that size of 
school enrollment is the most influential factor in determining 
the number of activities provided by a school; the junior high 
school type of organization is found to make for increased 
activities especially in schools requiring participation; the 
general policy of requiring participation, which is followed 
more extensively in the Middle Atlantic and New England 
schools than in the schools of the other geographical divisions 
is a significant factor. 

Median membership in nonalhletic activities in schools 
requiring and not requiring pupils to participate.— The median 
membership in activities is the same in the schools requiring 
and not requiring participation. When the data are sepa- 
rated by schools grouped into geographical divisions, types of 
organization, and eyollment (Fig. 3) variation in median 
membership is discovered and the causes of variation can be 
traced. As in the number of activities, the size of the enroll- 
ment is found to exercise the strongest influence on member- 
ship in activities, although the junior high school type of 
organization is found to make for increased membership in 
activities. The policy of requiring pupils to participate 
exercises the stronger influence on median membership in 
activities in the schools of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic divisions, but the policy of not requiring participa- 
tion exercises —the' stronger influence in the schools of the 
Southern, Middle Western, and Western divisions. The 
median membership in nonathletic activities is strongly 
influenced by school enrollment, but only slightly influenced 
by type of school organization and the policy with respect to 

participation in the schools of the different geographical 
groups. 

Ralio of median number of nonathletic activities to median 
membership in schools requiring and not requiring pupils to 
participate .— In the evaluation of the programs of activities 
provided by the schools of the different groups a factor con- 
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sidered of importance equal to, if not greater than, median 
number of activities provided and median membership is the 
ratio of median activities to median membership. This 
number provides a measure of the potential opportunities 
provided by the different school groups for pupils to partici- 
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Fiouki 1,— Median membership In actlviti« In school groups which require (47 schools) and 
do not require (174 schools) pupils to participate 


pate in activities and the relative influences of the policies of 
required and nonrequired participation in the nonathletic 
offerings in the schools. The data on ratios for the different 
school groups, classified according to policies with respect to 
pupil participation (Table 19), show that the offerings are 
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nearly 40 per cent greater in schools requiring participation 
than in schools ngt requiring participation. In the schools 
with required participation approximately one-third (35.6 
per cent) of the ratios are greater than one, Whereas all the 
ratios are less than one in the schools not requiring partici- 
pation, and m no group of schools is the ratio greater than 
.. , ge ? eral the findings show that the policy of allowing 
pupils freedom of action with respect to participation in non- 
athletic activities is accompanied by restriction of offerings 
on the part of the school in all the school groups except the 
Western division in which the offerings were greater in the 
schools not requiring participation. However, in the schools 
with enrollments of fewer than 300 and in the 6-year and 4-year 
high schools, which generally belong in the smaller enrollment 
groups, the policy with respect to participation does not 
appear to influence the ratio of median number of activities 
to median membership. 

Table 19 — Ratio of median number of activities to median * *» 


O roups 


Oeopaphlcal divisions: 
New England 


New England... 
Middle Atlantic 

Southern 

Middle Western. 

Western 

Type# of organir ation 

Junior 

Senior 

6- year 

4- veer 

Enrollment croupe: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 800 

801 to 780 

751 to 2,000 

More than 2,000. 
All schools 


Ratio of activities to 
membership 


Participa- 
tion re- 
qulred (47 
schools) 


0 8 
1.8 
.9 
1.2 

.3 

1.0 

.8 

.5 

.5 

.7 

.4 

.7 

1.6 

1.0 

.8 


Participa- 
tion not re- 
quired (174 
schools) 


0.4 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.5 

.A 

.7 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.4 

.5 

.7 

.7 

.5 


3. METHODS OP LIMITING PARTICIPATION 

Restrictions on participation in rwnathUtic activities.— One 
of the important problems in the administration of a program 
of activities i s the control of participation . 4 Do the pupils 

* Kow, Leonard V AnaJytia of the Literate* oo krtraounlculani 
fifth Yearbook. National Sooiaty for tba Study of Educatlou v Part II, 10%, pp u_ 17 ^ 
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participate too little or too much? What methodic are em- 
ployed by the heads of the schools to regulate the participa- 
tion of the pupils in the activities provided? Although the 
large majority of the schools (174 of 221) do not require 
pupils to participate in nonathletic activities, restrictions are 
frequently imposed as to number and type of activities m 
which pupils may participate (Table 20). Approximately 
three-fourths (74.5 per cent) of the schools have such restric- 
tions while almost one-fourth (23.7 per cent) do not. The 
percentage of schools without such restrictions closely approx- 
imates the percentage of schools requiring pupils to partici- 
pate in activities (21.3), yet the two groups are not identical. 
Some schools requiring pupils to participate in nonathletic 
activities find it necessary in some instances also to restrict 
the participation in number and type of activities, and schools 
which do not require participation may in some instances 
permit the pupils free election of activities and in other 
instances permit the pupils to select activities in accordance 
with restrictions as to number and type. The restrictions are 
lowest in schools with enrollments of fewer than 300, in 
4-year and 6-year high schools, and in schools of the Southern 
and New England divisions. The findings show that large 
enrollment and the junior high school type of organization 

are the factors which exercise the strongest influence in 

« 

restricting participation. 


Table 20 . — Percentages of schools in different school groups restricting 
and not restricting pupil participation in nonathletic activities in number 
and type 


Group® 

Percentages 1 

Groups 

Percentages 1 

Not re- 
stricted 

Re- 

(tiicted 1 

Not re- 
stricted 

Re- 

stricted 

Oeocrephlcel divisions: 

N«r England 

Middle Atlantic 

Southern 

Middle Weetern 

Western 

Types of organisation: 

Junior 

Senior * 

6 -year 

4 -year m 

31 8 
TOO 
30. 0 

a>.0 

2x0 

1X5 
2X7 
77. 3 
30. 3 

8X2 

77.5 

87.5 
78 V 
77.4 

8X4 

7X7 

7X7 

80.7 

Enrollment croups: 

100 end fewer 

101 to 300 

301 to 760 

761 to 2,000 

More than 2,000 

All schools 

40.7 

30.0 
1&3 

11.1 
20.0 
2X7 

60.3 

8X4 

77.8 

87.5 
8X0 

74.5 


> Sams do not In ell o dm equal 100 par cant on soooant of failure of % tew schools to specify 
Practices. 
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Restricting the number of activities in which pupils may 
participate. Some schools seek to prevent overparticipation 
in activities by limiting the number of activities in which a 
pupil may participate in any semester or year. The extent 
to which the different school groups employ the method of 
restricting the number of nonathletic activities in which 
pupils may take part is shown in Table 21. Although great 
variation in practices is revealed by the different school 
groups modal practices of considerable significance are also 
discovered. The practice of restricting participation to one 
nonathletic activity is observed by nearly half of the junior 
high schools, by two-fifths of the schools in New England, and 
by nearly two-fifths of the Southern schools. Participation 
is restricted to two nonathletic activities in approximately 
two-fifths of the schools with enrollments of 101-300 and 
751-2,000, by one-third of the schools in the Western division 
and in the Middle West, and by one-third of the 4-year high 
schools. Nearly one-third of the schools in the Middle 
Atlantic States and the -group enrolling 301-750 pupils limit 
participation to three nonathletic activities. Forty-three per 
cent of the schools ehrolling 100 pupils and fewer failed to 
specify their practice in this regard. The data reveal a 


I ABLE 21 


'ZZhZTi 1 ? ° school in the different group* limiting 
number of activities in which pupils may participate 


9 Groups 

Number of activities 

Other 

prac- 

tices 

Prac- 

tice 

not 

US' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

t 

1 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 

Geographical divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Southern 

Middle Western 

Western 

Types of organisation: 

Junior 

Senior 

&- year 

4- year 

Enrollment groups. 

100 and fewer 

101 to 300 

301 to 760. . 

751 to 2,000 

More than 2,000 

All schools 

40.0 
25 8 

37.0 
15.9 
10, 7 

47.2 

7. 1 

29.2 

8. 1 

A3 
IS 8 

20.3 
30. 2 

25.0 

23.4 

20 0 

29.0 
33 3 

32.9 
33 3 

3A9 

28.0 
20.8 

32.3 

ias 

37.9 

20.3 
30 5 
18.8 

H 

*13.3 
22.3 
14.8 
17. 1 
10.7 

11.3 

21.4 

10.7 

25.8 

12 5 
20 7 
29.0 

10.9 
18.8 
19.2 

4.3 

3.0 

12 

18 
A 9 

18 

27 

4.2 
1.6 

2 5 
20 

1.2 

25.7 
2 2 

12 8 

23.8 

1.9 

21.4 
24 

17.8 

125 

10.4 
A 2 

12 7 
25.1 
12 0 

9.7 

14.8 

14.3 

8.3 

3 8 

17. 9 
20.8 

11.3 

43 8 
6 9 
10 5 
4.8 
12 5 

11.4 


i 


i 
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decided tendency in all school groups, with the single excep- 
tion of the small schools enrolling 100 or fei^er pupils, to limit 
the participation of pupils in nonathletic activities by specify- 
ing the number of activities in which they may participate 
during the semester or year. A few schools indicated that 
limitation depended on the individual pupil and that the 
number of activities permitted varied with the marks and 
scholarship of the pupil. 

Table 22 . — Percentages of schools in different groups employing methods 
specified to restrict the participation of pupils in number and type of 
nonathletic activities 


Groups 


1 


Geographical divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic... 

Southern 

Middle Weetern... 

Western 

Types of organisation: 

Junior 

Senior 


5-year 

4-vear 

Enrollment groups: 

100 and fewer ... 

101 to 300 

am to 760 

761 to 2,000 

More than 2,000 
All schools 


Method cf restriction 1 

Not 






BUfJd 

1 

2 

3 

4 

/ 6 

fled 

3 

t 

4 

6 

• 

7 

- 33 3 


20.0 


40 0 

6.7 

41.0 

226 

6.6 

3.2 

9.7 

16 1 

33. 3 

3 7 

26. 9 

11. 1 


26.9 

21. 4 

36.7 

17. 1 

12 9 

4.3 

8.6 

41.7 

16.7 

8.3 

20.8 

4 2 

8.3 

37 7 

11.3 

34.0 

7 6 

3.8 

6 7 

17.9 

28.6 

7. 1 

14.3 

10 7 

21 4 

29. 2 

29 2 

12 6 

12 6 

4.2 

12 5 

32.2 

222 

16.6 

10.8 

7.8 

126 

1& 8 

43.3 


12 6 


26.0 

44. 8 

24 1 

69 


13.8 

10 3 

20 0 

26.3 

13 2 

18.4 

7.9 

6.3 

80.2 

11.1 

26.4 

11. 1 

7.9 

14.3 

37.6 

26.0 

0 3 

12 6 

6.3 

125 

31. 1 

222 

16.6 

10 8 

7.8 

126 


* 1. General administrative regulation. 2. Scholarship marks. 3. Arrangement of sched- 
ule of activities. 4. Point system. 6. Individual cases. 


Methods of restricting the number of activities in which pupils 
may participate. — Five methods by which the number of 
activities of pupils in nonathletic activities are limited by the 
schools restricting participation are shown in Table 22, 
namely, general administrative regulation, scholarship marks, 
arrangement of the schedule of activities, point systems, and 
individual cases. All these practices are in use in all but 
four of the different school groups. The leading practice 
for the entire group of schools is restriction by general ad- 
ministrative rule ; the other practices rank in use in the order 
just given. Certain practices are favored by certain groups 
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of schools while others are favored by other groups of schools. 
The New England schools favor restriction by individual 
cases; the schools in the Middle West, the 6-year and senior 
high schools, and the schools enrolling 100 or fewer pupils 
favor restriction by scholarship marks; the 6-year schools 
favor equally the restriction of participation by adminis- 
trative regulation and scholarship marks ; all of the remaining 

school groups favor restriction by general administrative 
regulation. 

4 . TIME OF EFFECTING ORGANIZATION 

The development of a program of activities in any second- 
ary school to meet the needs of its pupils requires an estab- 
lished policy with respect to the organization of activities. 
If the program is to be responsive to the interests and needs 
of the pupils, provisions must be made for the oiganization 
of new activities provisions which should be understood bv 
pupils and faculty. Otherwise, the program may tend to 
become formalized and lose its appeal to the pupils. The 
data presented m Table 23 show the practices of the different 
school groups with respect to the time of effecting the organ- 
isation of nonathletic activities. The time most frequently 

Table 23 f school* in different group, effecting organiza- 

tion 0 } nonathletic activities at time, specified V 


Groups 


Geographical division*. 
New England. 

Middle Atlantic 

Buutbern 

Middle W astern 

Western 

Types of organization: 

Junior 

Senior 

6-year 

4-year 

Enrollment 


groups: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 300 

301 to 760 

761 to 2.000 

More than 2,000 
All schools 


Practice followed » 


M. 6 
316 

25.0 

30.8 

20.0 

lft. 0 
20.0 
4ft.fi 

4a 4 

4a7 

43.8 
817 
2ft. 4 
1ft. 0 
812 


1 1. At 

4. AJ 


217 
3ft. 0 
3ft. 0 

30.6 
216 

50.4 
2ft 3 

27.3 

21.4 

212 
210 
806 
46.8 
4ft. 0 
810 


! of eohool year only, 
dbcellaneou s. 


18. 2 

7.6 
6.0 
0.0 
0.7 

6.3 
ft 3 
ft I 
14. 6 


lft 7 
ft 1 
ft 6 
200 
0.4 


2. At beginning of 
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4.6 

1A0 
116 
8.8 
28. 8 

6.3 

18.4 
11 1 

14.0 

11.1 

10 4 
112 
119 
200 

11 fi 


Not 


7.6 

17.6 
ft 6 

119 

9.6 
11 1 
9. 1 
16 

116 

4.2 

112 

7.0 


16 
A0 
A 0 


1 1 
7.0 


18 


14 

7.4 
1 1 
6 . 1 
L 4 


16 


only. 8. Irregular. 
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used by the groups of schools collectively is (1) at beginning 
of each semester only, or (2) at beginning of school year only. 

A small percentage of the schools organize activities as needed. 
The remainder are irregular or follow miscellaneous practices; 
a few schools failed to specify the time. 

The schools which organize their activities only at the first 
of the school year are found in largest numbers in N e w England 
and in the Western States, belong chiefly to the senior, 6-year, 
and 4-year high school types, and are in the lower enrollment 
groups (fewer than 750). The schools which follow the 
practice of organizing their activities only at the first of each 
semester are found chiefly in the Middle Atlantic, Southern, 
and Middle Western divisions, are of the junior high school 
type, and belong to the higher enrollment groups (more than 
750). The schools whose practices are characterized as “ir- 
regular” belong chiefly in the New England division, are of 
the 4-year type and enroll either lOl'to 300 pupils or more 
than 2,000. Those schools that observe the practice of or- 
ganizing activities only “as needed” are found largely in the 
Western division, are of the senior or 4-year high school types, 
and have enrollments in excess of 2,000. The schools whose 
practices were classified as “miscellaneous” belong chiefly 
in the Southern States, are of the senior high school type, and 
enroll fewer than 100 pupils. Only a small percentage of the 
schools (3.6) failed to specify their practices. 

J TIME or ADMITTING NEW MEMBERS TO ORGANIZATIONS 

An issue in the administration of a program of activities 
for a school is the practice of admitting new members to 
organized activities. Approximately three-fourths of the 
schools (75.9 per cent) admit new members to organizations 
at the beginning of the school year only, at the beginning of 
each semester, or at any time within the year or semester. 
(See Table 24.) Twelve additional practices classified in 
Table 24 as miscellaneous were reported, namely, at first of 
semester' and at any time, at first of year .and at any time, 
either at first of year or first of semester, when considered 
necessary, every six weeks, at the end of a marking period, 
three times a year, in November, in September and May, 
twice a semester, every three weeks, and at the first of .each 
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»» uuc eacn 


Muni wjr. 

i , • v " v “ OTO H'^uces was reported bv 

schools several different groups, ne single practice had I 

frequency greater than 4.9 per cent. Four per cent of the 

t0 , 8PeCI y the Practice fol| ow«l with reepect to 
the admission of pupils to nonathletic activities. 


Tablk 24.- 


■ p 3r4ii: - 


Oroupe 


Geographical divisions: 
New England. 

Middle Atlantic 

c Southern 

Middle Western 

^ yWestem 

Types of organisation: 

Junior 

Senior,.. 

6-year 


Pmctioes followed i 


Enrollment groups: 
100 and rower. 


101 to 300 

801 to 750 

761 to 2,000 .. 
More than 2,000 
A U schools . 


1R 2 
20.0 
12.6 
16.6 
16.1 

1.6 

10.6 

33.3 

23.6 

14.8 
29.2 
122 

13.9 
15.0 
16 6 


13.6 
32 6 

37.6 

33.0 

29.0 

46.9 

31.6 
21.2 

23.6 

14.8 

26.0 
28.0 

41.7 
30.0 
31.3 


36.4 
20.0 

30.0 

27.6 
32 3 

26.0 

34.2 

18.2 

31.6 

44.4 

31 3 

26.6 

19.4 

40.0 

28.1 


31.8 
27.5 
16.0 

16.4 
294 

23.4 

16.8 
22.3 
16.8 

14.9 
10.3 
29 2 
26.0 
10.0 
20 . 1 


Not 1 
speci- 
fied 


6.0 

6.6 

3.2 

3.1 

7.0 


4.5 

11.1 

4.2 

4.1 

5.0 

4.0 


»dmwf- the 90,110018 a 1 th ® 6 " year type em Pl°y the plan of 
admitting new members exclusively at the beginning of the 

school year The schools which favor the plan of admitting 

members at the first of each semester belong chiefly to the 

loT^Tand haV , 9 enr ° UmC “ te from 300 

to 2, M0 and „e found m largest numbers in the Middle 

Atlantic, Southern, and Middle Western divisions. Those 

ri°„ S adm ' t T, ehlbere t0 or ff uf uzatione at any Ume 
“ bf NeW EnglanJ and We8tero divisions, 
are of the somor and 4-year high school types, and belong W 

tb “ 300) “<* “*» 2,000) 

The practices with respect to the time of admitting new 
'"°"' b0r8 ‘" OTfamzations vary more than the practices with 
respect to the tune of organizing activities. However, the 
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percentage of schools which admit new members at the begin- 
ning of each semester is approximately the same as the per- 
centage of schools which organize new activities at the begin- 
ning of each semester. 

g OFFICIALS AUTHORIZED TO OR ANT PERMISSION 
FOR ORGANIZING NEW ACTIVITIES 

The regulation and control of the program of activities 
requires that the responsibility for initiating new activities 
in a school be definitely established. This is shown in Table 
25 to rest chiefly with the school principal. The mean per- 
centage for all of the school groups is 58 and the range for 
the different school groups is from 40 to 68.2. The schools 
of New England lead in placing the responsibility for the 
authorization of new activities on the principal, the percent- 
age being 68.2; the Middle Atlantic division is second with 
a frequency of 62.5 per cent, the Middle Western division 
third with 59.3 per cent, the Southern division fourth with 
55 per cent, and the Western division lowest with 45.2 per 
cent. The senior high schools lead the other types of schools 
in the observance of the practice with a percentage frequency 
of 65.8. The 4-year high schools have^a median percentage 
of 60.7, the junior high schools, 56.3 percent, and the 6-year 
high schools, 46.5 per cent. Of the different enruflrhent 
groups, the schools with 101-300 pupils lead with a frequency 
of 70.8 per cent. The schools of the enrollment group 751- 
2,000 have a percentage of 59.7, and the schools of 100 and 
fewer have a percentage of 59.3 The schools which observe 
the practice least are those enrolling 301-750 and more than 
2 OOO. 

A number of other officials share responsibility with the 
principal in org anizing new activities. Chief among these 
are the director of activities, the vice-principal, and commit- 
tees of the faculty and pupils. Considering the combined 
percentages of frequency with which the authority for the 
organization of new activities is vested in the director of 
extracurriculum activities and the principal and director of 
activities jointly, a total percentage of 1|.7 is secured, which 
is approximately the same as that found by Reavis and Woell- 
ner 4 for the director of activities in 522 secondary schools. 

» Office Practice* In Secondary Schools, Lsldlaw Brothers, 1S30. p. 38. 
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Table 25.— Percentage* , of frequency with which different officials bear 
responsibility for organization of new activities 


OfficuiU 

Principal 

Principal and director of activities 

Princigpl and vice-principal 

Principal and faculty committee 

Principal and student council 

Faculty committee 

Director of activities 

Vice-principal 

Principal, vice-principal, and director 

Student and faculty committee 

Principal, director, and faculty committee 

Student council 

Dean of girls 

Sponsors. 

Principal and sponsors. 

Principal and school board 

Principal, faculty committee, and school board 
Not specified Jtk, 


Ptr cent 

58. 0 
11 . 7 
4 . 9 
4 . 6 
3 . 6 
3 . 6 
3 . 1 
1 . 3 
1 . 3 

1 . 3 
. 9 
. 9 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 

2 . 8 


Total 


100. 0 


7 ' AWARDED FOR PARTICIPATION AND REQUIRED 

FOR GRADUATION 

Credit awarded for participation in nonatjdetic activities.— 
Some schools have introduced the plan of fJdfciiiig credit to 
pupils for participation in activities. The credit is allowed 
to count toward graduation, but must be in addition to the 
15 or 16 units required in subject fields. The plan can 
scarcely be regarded as an incentive to participation. Its 
chief value seems to rest on the fact that it provides a record 
which makes possible ( 1 ) the guidance of pupils in the choice of 
activities, and (2) the regulation of participation, if require- 
ments as to number of activities and types of participation 
are adopted. 

Credit is awarded for participation in activities in about a 
fourth of the schools (Fig. 4). Approximately a third (35 
per cent) of the schools in the Middle Atlantic division follow 
the practice and a fifth of the schools in the Southern divi- 
sion. The 4-year high schools lead the other types of schools 
in the practice, with a percentage of 33.7, and the senior high 
schools are lowest, with 13.2 per cent. The small schools in ' 
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the enrollment group 101-300 lead all school groups with a 
percentage of 41.7, although the large schools with enroll- 
ments in excess of 2,000 are a close second with 35 per cent. 
The schools with enrollments of 751-2,000 rank lowest with 
a percentage of 15.3. 



Fioum« 4.— Percentagee or acboob In the different froupe which (1) award credit lor participa- 
tion In nonathletio activity* and (2) require credit (or graduation 

Credit for participation in nonathletic activities is not 
awarded by approximately three-fourths of the schools. A 
few schools did not specify their practice. Information vol- 
unteered by the persons responding to the inquiry indicates 
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A 

that a few schools consider'activities in music as extracurric- 

ulum and grant credit for participation in those activities 
only. -v 

Credit in nonathletic activities required Jar graduation from 
high school— It is shown m Figure 4 that only 4 per cent of 
the schools in the different groups require credit in nonath- 
letic activities for graduation from high school. The schools 
which lead in the practice are in the senior high school group 
and enrollment group 101-300. The schools which do not 
follow the practice are in the New England division, the 
junior high schools, and the groups with laige enrollments 
(more than 2,000). Ninety-two and nine-tenths per cent 
of the schools do not require credit in nonathletic activities 
for graduation and 1 .8 per cent did not specify their practice. 

A few schools (1.3 per cent) require service points instead of 
credits in nonathletic activities for graduation. 

The data presented indicate clearly that participation in 
nonathletic activities is considered by approximately three- 
fourths of the schools in the light of voluntary activity and 
that even in schools in which credit is required for graduation 
the purpose is probably the encouragement and guidance of 

participation rather than the enforcement of a fundamental 
activity. 

School officers responsible for awarding credit for participa- 
tion m nonathletic activities.— The officer who determine the 
credit to be given for participation in the schools awarding 
credit are in order of frequency the sponsors of activities, 
class advisers, principal, home-room teachers, and directore 
of extracumculum activities. In a few schools the responsi- 
bility for awarding credit is shared by several officials, such 
as sponsors and principal; sponsore and faculty; sponsors 
class • advisers, and home-room teachere. However the 
trend is clearly toward the activity sponsor in all the school ' 
groups with two exceptions, namely, the schools in the New 
England division, which place the responsibility more fre- 
quently\on the class adviser or principal, and the small 
schools enrolling 100 or fewer pupils, which place the responsi- 
bility more frequently on the principal and sponsor jointly. 

1 he school groups exhibiting the strongest trend in placing 
the responsibility for awarding credit for participation in 
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activities on the activity sponsors are those in the Middle 
Western and Southern divisions; the large schools enrolling 
more than 2,000 pupils, and the senior and junior high schools. 
The percentages of frequency with which credit for partici- 
pation is awarded by the various school functionaries in the 
different school groups are shown in Table 26. 


Table 26 —Percentages of frequency with which schools tn the different 
groups award credit for participation in nonathlelic activities through 
different school functionaries 



Functionaries 

Responsi- 

bility 

Practice 

not 

specified 

Groups 

8ponsor 

Class 

adviser 

Principal 

Director 
of activi- 
ties 

shared by 
several 
function- 
aries 

1 

S 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

Geographical divisions: 

Ifl. 7 

33.3 

33.3 


16.7 


INew r^u-g i8.n(i 

Middle Atlantic 

21.4 

14.3 

7. 1 

7. 1 

43 0 

7 r 

Southern ... - 

37.6 

12.6 


12.5 

25.0 

12 5 
16.7 

VV Mt«m 

M. 2 

8.3 

4.2 


26 6 

ivi KiUic f? row u 

W 

33.3 

It. 1 

11. 1 


112 

33.3 

Types of organ (ration: 

J unlor - 

43.8 

12.5 



18.7 

2V0 


80 0 

20.0 





Senior — 

6-ywir ....... 

40.0 

20.0 

10.0 

20.0 

10.0 

4-year 

26 . 7 

io 7 

10.0 

3.3 

30.0 

13. 3 

Enrolling groups: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 300 

301 to 750 - 

751 to 2,000 

More than 2,000 

All schools 

14.3 

35.0 

40.0 

27.3 
71 4 
37 7 

14. 3 

14.3 


42.8 

14 3 

20 0 
6.7 
18.2 

20 0 

5.0 
9 1 

30.0 
26.6 
17 1 

26 7 
27.3 



14.3 

14.3 

13 1 

8 2 

3 3 

22.9 

14.8 


8. awards for participation other than credit 

Approximately three-fourths (70 per cent) of the schools 
reported awards for participation in nonathletic activities 
other than credit. While about one-fifth (22.3 per cent) of 
the schools did not give a specific answer regarding the 
practices observed, only 7.6 per cent specified that no awards 
other than credit were given. 

The leading practices in use in the different school groups 
from which certain tendencies are noted are given in Table 27. 
Slightly more than a fourth (26.3 per cent) of the schools use 
the school emblem as an award for participation. A smaller 
percentage (19.6) in addition to awarding the emblem also 
use participation as a criterion in selecting the membership 
of the honor societies and in awarding scholarship and money 
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prizes. A still smaller group (7.1 per cent) do not grant 
emblems as awards for participation, but take participation 
inU) consideration in electing members to the honor societies. 
Miscellaneous practices, ^such as awarding service points, 
service credits, money prizes, scholarship pins, medals, and 
the like have apparently not secured extensive usage as 
awards for participation in nonathletic activities in any 
group of schools. 


TABL f,Jrlr n IZ erC Z UagM ft , >ckooU *' n lhe different group s which give 
awards other than credit /or participation in nonathletic activities 


Groups 


Ooomphicai divisions. 
New England.. 

Middle Atlantic 

Southern 

Middle Western. .. 

Western 

Types of organization ; 

Junior 

Senior 

6- year 

4-vear 

Enrollment groups: 

100 and rawer 

101 to 300 

901 to 750 

761 to 2,000 

More than 2,000 

All schools 


Kinds of awards ‘ 


27.9 

25.0 

iao 

31.9 
32 3 

31.3 
164 
24 2 

27.0 

IS. 5 
27. 1 
40. 8 
20.8 

15.0 

26.3 


9. 1 
26 
12 6 
6.6 
6.6 

4.7 

10.6 


10 . 1 

7.4 
6,3 
4.1 
6.9 
10 0 
7. 1 


IS 3 
225 
20 0 

15 7 
19.4 

9.5 

263 

33.3 

19.2 

14.8 

16 8 
114 
222 
40.0 
19.6 


13.5 

17.6 

27.5 
12 0 

19.2 

17.0 
IS 5 

15.2 

9.2 

IS 6 

15 6 

16 2 

19.6 
10 0 
17. 1 


No 

awards 

given 


9. 1 
60 
26 
9.9 

9.7 

12 5 
26 
12 1 
12 0 

67 
S3 
S 2 
S3 
60 
7.6 


Prao 
tice not 
speci- 
fied 


227 

m 5 

27.5 

209 

129 

25.0 
237 
15.2 
225 

37.0 
229 
16 3 
222 
200 
223 


1 )• School emblem only. 2. Criterion for election to honor sooietT ^ flohcwo Am KUm 

« f P r ®*®P tlon 10 ^ nor soclet /‘ scholarship, money prtias. I Miscellaneous such 

as pins, medals, prises, oartlOoates, and service points and wedlts. ’ cn 

». QU1D1NQ PUPILS IN SELECTING ACTIVITIES 


Methods of guiding pupils in the choice of nonathletic activi- 
ties.— -The prevention of errors in the choice of activities by 
pupils is accomplished very largely through guidance. The 
leading methods used by the schools in providing such guid- 
ance are (1) individual guidance, (2) group guidance, (3) 
general instructions in handbooks, and (4) specific instruc- 
tions through special bulletins on activities. Some schools 
employ two or more of these methods in different combina- 
tions. A few schools combine other plans, such* as the 
school assembly, the club demonstration, and the school 
paper with one or more of the four leading methods. 
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The percentages of schools in the different groups using 
some one of the four leading methods of guiding pupils in the 
selection of activities are shown in Table 28. The leading 
method is group guidance, although the schools in the 
Southern division, the 6-year high schools, and the schools 
with enrollments of 100 or fewer employ the individual 
method almost as frequently as the individual method is 
used by the entire group of schools. The schools which lead 
in the use of the group method are the group enrolling 
101-300 pupils, the Middle Atlantic division, and the senior 
high schools. The schools in the Western division are 
especially low in both group and individual guidance, as are 
also the schools with enrollments over 750. The use of 
handbooks and special bulletins on activities are used as 
sole methods of guiding pupils in the selection of activities 
in only a few schools. 


Table 28. — Percentage* of schools in the different groups u*\ng some one 
of four methods of providing guidance to pupils in selecting nonathletic 

activities 


Groups 


1 


Geographical divisions: 

New England 

Middle A tlanttc—. 

Southern 

Middle Western— 
Western— 


Types at organisation: 

Junior 

Senior 


6- year 

4- year -*■ 

Enrollment groups: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 300 

801 to 750 

751 to 2,000 

More than 2,000.. 
Ail schools 


Methods of guidance 


Each 
pupil in- 
dividu- 
ally 

Pupils 
in group 

Discus- 
sion l m 
hand- 
books 

Special 
bulletin 
on activi- 
ties 

1 

t 

4 

• 

4.6 
5.0 
16. 0 

22.5 

27.5 
25.0 
15.4 

9.9 

15 6 
23,7 
18.2 
aa 2 


4.6 

2. 6 


9.9 
6. 6 

l. 1 

3.3 

4.7 
7 9 


3. 1 

112 

9.0 

3 0 
1 . 1 

2.3 

18.5 
16. 7 

14.8 
36.4 
2a 4 
11 . 1 
iao 
19.2 

2. 1 

17 

10.2 

1.4 

2.0 

4.2 

8.9 

. " 

L 8 


Not*.— PwceoUfos of I e» than 1 are not Indio* tod <noept In totals. 
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SwT individual 

Mhod* m tdtaing nonathUiie aciir^ combination with other 


IndJvlduiJ guidance combined with 


Groups 


Indi- 
♦ vidUAi 
, ruid- 
! axu* 
j only 


Group 

jraid- 

anoe 


OoocraphJcaJ divisions 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
^oathern 
Middle Western 
W eatera 

t TP« of organlxation; 

J uni or 

Senior 

6- year 

t groups 

751 to 2,000. . T? 

More than 2,000. 

AJ] schools !*i a g 


o-year . 
4-rear . 
Enij^taent 

i 

S«>3 a 
^Plo75t 


4.6 
SO 

15.0 
9 9 
55 

4.7 

7 9 
12 2 

9.0 


Dis- 


Oroap 


cu$- ; Special 
sion in bull*- “ 


hand- 

book 


tins 


anoe 

and 

hand- 

book 


I 


9 1 

15.0 

12.5 j 

12 1 I 

1A I j 
12 5 I 

26 L 
21.2 

14.6 

29.6 
229 
10.2 
5.6 

5.0 
12 9 


25 
1. 1 
3.2 

1.6 


Oroap 

ridd- 

ance 

and 

bade- 

tin 


Hand- 

book 

and 

bulle- 
tin 


23 


20 

1.4 


1.3 


iao - 

15 «- 

23 | 

3.2 j 


7 8 
26 
3.0 
23 


7.5 


4.2 

10l2 

28 


7.7 

22 

1.6 
7 9 
A 1 

5.6 

27 


4.0 


& 2 
5 6 
iao 

4.9 


12 2 
25 
iA0 

23 
12 9 

15.6 

A3 

3.0 

24 

7.4 
2 1 
a 2 
11. 1 


25 


7. ] 


Oroap 

fuid- 

wma Total 
hand- 
book, 
and 
bulle- 
tin f 


9 i 16 


26 

20 

23 


21 


5.5 
A 6 

16 

A3 

20 

24 


4.2 


L8 


A 9 
10.0 
2 1 


3J. 9 
40. 0 
425 
429 
51.6 

4A4 

34.2 

57.5 

429 

52 9 
420 

49.0 

39.0 
2A0 

44.0 


r? in 

provide individual guidance for pupils in ZZhZ>f^, UPS 

siona the school in Now^LTLX ^ 

the Western division the great” t Z “f^K ' “ d 

plans in which individual a 86 combination 

other methods. The junior 13 8 “?P |l!IneIlte<i with 

the senior and 4-year highd^fe uTZ ^^vari 
plana, and the schools with entente of fewe lhln^an 

o t z re - 

use individual guidance either *1™ ^ ^ entlre group 

some other puT „7 

wrth some otie, 
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per cent) of the schools, and individual guidance in combina- 
tion with handbooks, special bulletins, or both, in only 7.1 
per cent of the schools. 

Methods oj providing guidance for pupils in groups in the 
choice of nonothletic activities— The preferences of the differ- 
ent groups of 9 chool 9 for the method of group guidance in 
combination with the handbook or special bulletin on activi- 
ties are given in Table 30. Almost a fifth (19.2 per cent) 
of the schools prefer group guidance alone and practically 
another fifth (18.8 per cent) prefer to combine group guidance 
with the use of the handbook or spec ial bulletin. Approxi- 
mately the same percentage of schools utilizes handbooks 
(6.7) and special bulletins (7.6) in combination with the 
group method. Only a ( fraction of a per cent (0.9) rely 
solely on the handbook in guiding the pupils in the choice 
of activities, and only 1.8 per cent rely solely on the special 
bulletin. 


Table 30 .—Percentage* of school* in differeni ffroups providing various 
kinds of group guidance for pupils ifi selection of nonothletic activities 




Dis- 


Oroup guidance 
combined with 

Hand- 


Group* 

Orxmp 

JC 

cus- 
sion In 
hand- 
book 

Special 

bulle- 

tin 

Dis- 
cus- 
sion in 
hand- 
book 

Special 

bulle- 

tin 

Hand- 

book 

and 

bulle- 

tin 

book 

and 

bulle- 

tin 

Total 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

Geographical divisions: 

N*w England . . - 

215 


4.6 

4.6 

9. 1 

4 6 

16 

50. 0 

Middle Atlantic 

27.5 



10 0 

6 0 


25 

46.0 

Rou t hem - - 

25.0 

25 


10 0 

7.5 

7 5 

26 

55 0 

, Middle Wi «tM~n 

15. 4 

l 1 

3 3 

4.4 

8.8 

5 5 


38.5 

Western 

0.7 

6.5 

65 

3 2 

3 2 

29 1 

Types of organization: 
Junior 

15 6 


2 1 

l 

3 1 

14 1 

17 

16 

42 2 

Senior 

2X7 



10 5 


7 9 

7 9 

00 0 

6- year 

16 2 

10 


9 1 

9 1 



39 4 

4- year - 

20.2 

1.1 

23 

6.7 

56 

4 5 


40 4 

Enrollment croups: 

KYI And Mvsr 

14. 8 


27 

17 




22 2 

101 to no 

36 4 

2 1 

4.2 




41 7 

901 to 7fi0 

20.4 

20 


1 1 

12 2 

10 


427 

751 to 2,000 

11 1 


4.2 

6 9 

12 5 

63 

12 

47.2 

Marts than 1X100 

10.0 



16 0 

10 0 

10 0 

50 

56 0 

All schools 

19 2 

.9 

1.8 

67 

7 6 

15 

1.8 

426 
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Frequency oj use of different methods of guiding pupils in 
the choice of nonothletic activities. — The data presented in 
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*j d 30 8h0B that the individual and the etoud 
methods used separately and in combination lead all Ther 

=:r;; vdrsr £r 

SI n °C r th £ S «„f Se P " P h Ua ^ 

»UT per cent of the schools failed to specify 



n. rtna ««*, oraaia, pow. a u» --a. 
of DonathJetlc activity amuaed «^ction 

a practice and 6.8 per cent used, either independently or in 
combination with one or more of tha i^ a j* i ^ 

plan not included in the tabulations * P Sn8 ’ 8 ° n “ 

The data pertaining to the practices of the schools in 

summit Figure f The^fiSf ^ * rc 
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10 OFFICERS RESPONSIBLE FOR TIIE REOULATION 
OF ACTIVITIES 


The rapid development of extracurriculum activities in 
secondary schools has created problems of organization and 
administration which have greatly increased the duties of the 
principal. These new duties can not be neglected, if the 
school is to have a constructive program of activities. 
They must either be assumed by the principal or delegated 
to some member of his staff. The responsibility for the regu- 
lation of activities appears to rest chiefly with three officers, 
namely, the principal, sponsors of activities, and the direc- 
tor of extracurriculum activities. The frequency with which 
these officers independently and in ’conjunction assume re- 
sponsibility for the regulation of activities is shown in Table 
31. The sponsors and principal assume the responsibility 
independently in approximately equal percentages of schools. 
The director of extracttrrioulum activities apparently does not 
function in this respect to any great extent, except ip con- 
junction with sponsors or principal. A number of other 
officers, such as assistant principal, dean of boys, dean of 
girls, heads of departments, home-room teachers, school 
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cipal sor tor 
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sor tor tor dlreo- 
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11 2 18 6 
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counselors, and committees of the faculty are assumed re- 
sponsibilities for the regulation of activities in a few^hools 
but the percentages of frequency are so small that- hTtle 
significance is attached to them. In some schools one of the 

•cUrftfi ” ma ' V 3erV ' 6 “ director of s^raeurriculnm 

An analysis of Table 31 shows that the responsibility for 
egulatuig activities is personaUy assumed by principal/to a 

nIw Even'd H- “''T 19 ° f the Middie Atlantic “ d 

"!*. En ? l “ d divisions than in the other regions. The 
practice is ; likewise greater in the 6-year high schools and 

';.Z £ “£ £ “ ^ "** ** ^ and 
4 year ingb schools, and greater in the schools with enroll- 
ments of fewer than 750 than in those larger Of the 14 
groups considered in the table the practice of the principal 
personally assuming responsibility for the regulation of ac- 

anTr 1 7 b9 f rved | leift9t “ toe schools of the Western division 
in schools with enrollments in excess of 2,000. 

The sponsors of activities are held personally responsible 
for the regulation of activities to the greatest extent in the 
senior and 4-year high schools, in the schools with eurou! 

^ and fed, w 300 ’ aDd “ the Mkld,e At,antic - Sev- 
ern, and Middle Western divisions. The director of extra: 

curriculum activities is held personally responsible for the 

"The nH ^ 1 * 3 per Cent ^ f the schools 

The principal and sponsors work jointly in the regulation 

o activities to about the same extent that the principal and 

sponsors work independently, the three practices consti- 

31 The T r r m the total Practice8 ordered in Table 
31 ’ 9c L h<>0,9 111 New England, the 4-year high schools 

and the schools with enrollments of fewer thUL 100 are 
highest in the percentage of frequency with which the prac- 
Uce of joint responsibility by principal and sponsors is fol- 

Z*LZi h * r T JatlOD of * ctivitie8 . wh ereas the schools in 
the Southern division, the junior high schools and the 

schools with enrollments between 751 and 2,000 lead in the 

jornt assumprion of such responsibility by pimcipal'poLt 

d director of extracumculum activities. Only 4 9 and 2 2 

per cent, respectively, of the schools place the Lpo^bilfty 

for activities jointly on principal and director, amTon spon- 
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sore and director. Apparently only a limited number of 
schools have officers designated as directors of extracurric- 
ulum activities and most of these delegate the responsibility 
for regulating the activities jointly to principal and direc- 
tor, sponsors and director, or principal, sponsor, and director. 

The three officers, principal, sponsor, and director of extra- 
curriculum activities are responsible for the regulation of 
activities independently and in combination in approximately 
three-fourths of the schools. A number of other officers in the 
remaining schools are assigned responsibility for the regulation 
of nonathletic activities either independently or under the su- 
pervision of the principal. However, the number of schools 
observing any one practice is too small to warrant tabulation. 

11. METH0D8 OF PROVIDING THE EXPENSES OF ACTIVITIES 

Methods used to finance nonaihletic activities . — The cost of 
maintaining s programs of activities in- secondary schools 
necessitates the formulation of plans and policies with respect 
to the raising and administering of funds needed to support 
activities. The data set forth in Tables 32 and 33 show that 
the methods of financing programs of activities are unsettled 
and unstandardized. A small percentage of the schools has 
adapted advanced practices, such as “One assessment or 
fee for all extracurriculum activities” or “Door and gate 
receipts prorated among all activities.” The large majority 
of the schools follow practices or combinations of practices 
which place the responsibility for the financing of nonathletic 
activities on the individual organizations. 

'“Single methods of financing nonathletic activities— Approxi- 
mately a fourth of the schools meet expenses through “Dues 
determined and assessed by each organization.” A small 
percentage of the schools permit each organization to make 
“Special assessments to meet expenses when they arise,” 
or to collect “Door and gate receipts and apply them toward 
the expenses of the individual organization. Only a fraction 
of 1 per cent of the schools receive “Appropriations from 
boards of education.” A few schools operate their activities 
without funds and another small group did not specify their 
practices. Nearly half of the schools followed some one of 
the six methods (A to F) specified in Table 32. 
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Considerable variation in the methods adopted for the 

schoTglL P 7^ 

r:z u P %z :: dszrr 

or the expenses of individual activities out of a general assess 
ent or fee or out of prorated do#Wnd gate receipts The 

r„T 0 a h :: 77™ di f ion reiy 1 : 

A I £^ ou P on special assessments of members of inrli 
-dual activities to meet expenses when' the e^eXs a^ ' 

m ih« ° r , hlg h f !° ola raceed die schools of thT other types 
practice of the general assessment or fee for all nunils 
and the pmration of gate and door receipts L a 3 
supporung individual activities, the proportion hetogXn! 




Groups 


Geographic**] dlviaiona: 

New England. .... 

Middle Atlantic 


Southern 

Middle Western. 

Wee tern 

Types of organization 

Junior 

Senior 

O-year 

4- veer 

Enrollment groups: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 900. 

301 to 760.... 

761 to 2,000. 

More than 3,000. . 
All achoola 


Methods i 


2.5 


3.3 


4.7 

2.0 


4.1 

1.4 

6.0 

1.8 


31.8 

35.0 
12.5 

24.2 

10.4 

31.3 

21.1 
21.2 

21.4 

14.8 
29.2 
204 
222 
36. 0 
211 


_L 


4.0 

izi 
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3.2 

7.8 
10 5 

3.0 
3.4 

3.7 

4.2 
01 
09 

5.0 

6.8 
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10 

10.0 

5.0 

4.4 

3.2 

1.0 
10 6 
12 1 

3.4 

11. 1 
03 
20 

5.0 

6.0 

6.4 


7.6 

6.0 

3.3 
12 9 

9.4 
20 

3.0 
16 

11.1 

21 

8.2 

6.0 


04 


26 

25 


None 


3. 1 


28 


B. 


26 

26 

3.2 

21 

20 
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21 


18 


18 


26 

6.0 

22 

3.2 

17 

03 


1.1 


21 

01 


00 

27 


Total 


19 


41.0 
00.0 

45.0 
402 
40 1 

05.7 

55.2 

39.3 

33.8 

407 

400 

409 

49.3 
600 

47.9 
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Table 33— Percentages of schools in different groups which rely on 
combination methods in providing for the expenses "ty nonatruetxc 
activities 


O roil pa 


B+C 


Geographical divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic.. 

Southern 

Middle Western 

Western 

Types of organisation: 

Junior 

Senior 

6- year.. 

4-year 

Enrollment poupe: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 300 

301 to 760 

761 to 2,000 

More than 2,000... 
All schools 


0.1 

2.5 
7 6 

7.7 

6.6 

7.8 
2.6 
6 . 1 
7.0 


4.2 

4.1 

11.1 

10.0 

6.7 


B + D 


36.4 

10.0 

17.6 

18.7 
12.0 

0.4 

23.7 
12 . 1 

23.6 

14.8 

20.8 

24.6 

13.0 

15.0 
17.0 


B-fE 


4.0 


2.2 

3.2 


2.0 

3.0 

2.3 

3.7 


2.0 

2.8 


1.8 


Combined methods 1 
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Total 

C+E 

D + E 

B+C + D 

B+D+F 

laneous 
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natloas 
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If 


4. 6 



4.6 

59.3 

2.5 


2.5 


22.5 

40 0 

6.0 

2.6 

7.5 


16.0 

55.0 

2.2 


7.7 

6. 5 

9.9 

46.0 


9. 7 

3.2 


19.2 

54.7 

1.6 

3. 1 

1.6 


11. I 

34.6 


2.6 

7.9 


5.2 

44.6 

3.0 


6. 1 J 

3.0 

27.2 

64.5 

3 4 

2.3 

6.7 

4.5 

158 

66.5 

3.7 

3.7 


11.1 

22.2 

69.2 

21 

2. 1 

4.2 

4.2 

16.8 

64.4 

2.0 

2.0 

20 


16 2 

628 

2.8 

2.8 

6.6 



15.4 

i 



20.0 



45.0 

22 

2.2 

6.4 

22 

13.1 

51.5 


* B. Dues determined and assessed by each organisation O 
eipensee when they arise. D Door and gate reoolpts for each activity applied to thataoti vlty. 
E. Door and gate receipts prorated among all activities. F. Appropriation by board of edu- 
cation. 


Combinations of methods in financing nomtUetic activities . — 
Approximately half the schools (51 .5 per cent) use a combina- 
tion of methods for meeting the expenses of individual activ- 
ities ^ther than some single plan. (See Table 33.) “Dues 
determined and assessed by each organization ” in combina- 
tion with “Door and gate receipts for each activity ” lead all 
other combinations of methods in all the school groups, not 
considering the grouping of miscellaneous combinations. 

A variety of miscellaneous practices including combina- 
tions of methods different from those given in Table 33 were 
discovered, although the cases were too few and varied to 
warrant tabulation. Some of these practices provided for 
meeting expenses of nonathletic activites from the proceeds 
of special sales and bazaars, donations from the parent- 
teachers association, and the like. The omission of these 
percentages and a slight overlapping of practices in Table 33 
interfere with the checking of the total in Table 32 with 
that in Table 33. 
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it. functionaries responsible for the 
ADMINISTRATION of funds 

The principal of a secondary school must accept resoon 
sibility for the amount of funds used in activities and^h* 
proper administration of the funds. This problem raises an 
important question in the administration of activities 
namely, Can the principal regulate the funds and at the same 
time grant the autonomy to individual organizations re- 
quired t<> make the experience with respect to activity financ- 
es Wh ° le? T . he data exhihited in Table 34 show that 
the practiceof admu ustenng activity funds by the “Treasurer 
of each organization ” slightly exceeds any of the otheVXm 
such as the General treasurer of aU activities,” “Principal 
o the school,” or “School treasurer.” There are good 

ITZir qU68tl f 0tUn . g the wi8doin of principal’s acting 

f*?™ 7 fund8 and fche data show that tS 
pracfSce is confined largely to the small schools enrolling 

00 or fewer pupils. Good business management of activities 
favors the general treasurer of all activities in preference to 
activity autonomy in the administration of fluids In this 

iTfr rr that -PP^tely one-foi^ 

( 7.7 per cent) of the schools have adopted one or the other 

The^T^ FT* ^ adminii? tering extracurriculum finance ' 

Jther^^ 8 °l ^ We8tem diW8i0n lead the schools of the 
other geographical groups m the adoption of these two prac- 

,3' 18 2 f ?J. the five are: New Eng- 

era d 28 fi ’w >U f hern ;i 9i M * ddle AUantic , 2 5; Middle 

ITher^T^ \ The 86ni0r ^hools lead the 
other types of schools by a considerable margin and the 

schools enrolling more than 750 pupils like3’ lead the 

The betw«,„ £« . 

latest schoola (more than 2,000) and the smallest (100 and 

I“7 r nTTi l Mgn i 6c “ t ’ the Pe-^ntages being 35 and 
ata show ttat the large schools, the senior high 
schools, and the schools in the Western division lead the 

^ a°d°milt rgr ° UP9 in th6 ad ° pti0n 0f a ^ool policy 

f administering extracurnculum finance as opposed to an 
individual-activity poficy. 10 an 
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1 


Nearly a fifth of the schools administer the finances nf 
activities through joint responsibility of general or seh 1 
treasurers on the one hand 7nd a ctilitl * 8ch(>o1 

cent and 4.5 per cent of nil the schools re?r«’ti“l the f 

irr & mss ta 

of adnnniatenn* the ££ 

r « t u Th th ? 

the part of Jhooll w^htte“ t“bped 
plained be ex- 

xnerclal teacher ns the treasurer. Forty-o« .„d Z *, T 

cent Pn The a I 1 ln f* P6r Ce “ t ’ “ d the Scho ° I derk “ « 

cent. The practice m approrimately three-fourths of fh. 

ext«nl™ Lt * 0, “* 

ja autonomy ^ ^ on 572& 

treasurer of'the^dent conned iTmXthe ^ 

sv £,t rrs'irr ; 
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The practice of assigning the responsibility for handling 
all extracurriculum funds to some member of the commercial 
department appears to have acquired the greatest favor in 
the schools in the Southern division, in the senior high schools, 
and in the schools enrolling from 301-750 pupils. Other 
faculty members are regarded with greatest favor in the 



Fioubb ( 1 .— Percentages of schools, having general treasurer for nonathletic activities, which 
use or do not use the same treasurer for athletic activities 

schools in New England, in the junior high schools, and in 
the schools enrolling from 751-2,000 pupils. The preference 
for faculty members other than members of commercial 
departments may be due to a lower percentage of commercial 

1531 
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J 

departments in the New England division and in junior high 
schools most of which fall within the enrollment group 
751-2,000 (median 950). 

The election of pupil treasurers by the pupils? Has the largest 
following in the schools in the Western division and in the 
small schools with enrollments of 100 or fewer. Interesting 
variations in the practices of selecting school treasurers for 
extracurriculum funds were noted in the schools in New 
England where 20 per cent selected the directors of extra- 
curriculum activities and in the schools with enrollments of 
101-300 in Which the principal served as treasurer. 

jj METHODS OF AUTHORIZING EXPENDITURES BY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The regulation of expenditures by organizations, especially 
in schools granting autonomy to individual organizations 
in the raising and management of their own funds, requires 
the establishment of definite procedures for all organizations 
with respect to incurring obligations. The data considered 
in Table 36 show that slightly less autonomy is granted to 
organizations in the making of expenditures than in the 
handling of funds. (Table 34.) Various checks are main- 
tained by some of the schools on the authorization of expend- 
* itures, such as vote of the membership of an organization, 
approval of the principal, approval of the sponsor of the 
individual activity, or approval of the director of extracurric- 
ulum activities. In some schools a combination of two or 
more of the foregoing checks is employed in authorizing 
expenditures by organizations, such as vote of membership 
and approval of principal, vote of membership and approval 
of sponsor, approval of s'jwmsor and principal, vote niem- 
bership and approval of both sponsor and principal, and 
approval of sponsor, director of activities, and principal. 
Approximately 1 school in 12 followed practices other than 
those specified in Table 36. Of these miscellaneous practices 
the most important are authorization of expenditures on 
part of organizations by a finance committee of the faculty, 
by student-faculty committee on finance, and by the principal. 

~ • 
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Interesting variations in the practices of authorizing ex- 
penditures by nonathletic organizations appear in the schools 
of the geographical divisions, the different types of schools, 
and the enrollment groups. A few schools failed to specify 
practices, and a small percentage scattered throughout the 
different groups reported miscellaneous practices. 

14. PRACTICES t)T SCHOOLS IN ACCOUNTING FOR FUNDS 

The proper training of pupils in the handling of activity 
funds as well as the responsibility of the principal for the 
funds necessitates the auditing of the accounts of the individ- 
ual organizations and their officers. The information thus 
secured is also essential to the formulation of policies both 
with respect to expenditures and the nature of activities. 
Approximately four of every five schools require some kind 
of annual audit of funds expended in nonathletic activities. 
(Fig. 7.) The leading practice employed by the different 
groups of schools (36.2 per cent) is the annual audit by the 
principal or a faculty member appointed by him. In about 
a tenth of the schools the audit is made by an official of the 
board of education, and in almost a seventh of the schools 
by the sponsor of each activity. A few schools have audits 
by the principal or his representative and an official of the 
board of education, and another small group have audits 
by both principal or representative and sponsors. 

The schools in the New England division are the lowest 
of all the groups (54.6 per cent) in the requirement of an 
annual audit of the funds of nonathletic organizations, but 
the group of large schools (more than 2,000 pupils) has the 
highest percentage which does not require any kind of audit 
(25 per cent). The schools in the Middle Atlantic division 
, lead all the groups in percentage requiring an annual audit 
(80 per cent), although the group of small schools (100 or 
fewer) is a close second with a percentage of 74.1. Only a 
few schools failed to specify their practices or indicated mis- 
cellaneous practices, such as annual audit by State auditor, 
superintendent of schools, secretary to the superintendent of 
schools, head of commercial departihent, and monthly audit 
by an official of the board of education.. The findings show 
that most schools realize the importance of the proper ad- 
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“'0° 0f f T l dS J by , eXtraCUrriculum organisations and 
m ploy some method of accountmg for the receipts and 
expenditures of nonathletic organizations. 


rnoDTAon or sobools 
80 *0 60 


► KUdla Atlantic 



j - — 1 ** ,niTU * “*“ 1 •* dl * ** aetlrlty fmd. 

L E3 -* M aadlt of ao— thlatla activity tm d a 
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8pon90rin 8 » f Activities is considered a funda- 
ment^ problem in extrecurriculum administration This 
tr “ 6 ' the ccicction of sponsors for activities is no small 
responsibility. In the large majority of schools (80 d ner 
cent) the principal either directly (56.7 per cent) or indirectly 
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(23.7 per cent) assumes the responsibility for selecting the 
sponsors (Table 37). In a small percentage only of the schools 
is the selection made by the director of extracurriculum 
activities or by the faculty. A few schools failed to specify 
their practices and a small group reported miscellaneous 
practices. 


Table 37. — Percentage* of school* in different groups selecting sponsor* 
of activities by different methods 



Persons responsible for selection of sponsors 1 

Not 

speci- 

fied 

Miscel- 

laneous 

meth- 

od*- 

Group 

Individually 

Jointly 

A 

B 

0 

A+B 

A+C 

A+D 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

c 

7 

8 

t 

Geographical divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic..— 

Southern 

Middle Western 

Western 

Types of organisation: 

Junior 

Senior 

45.5- 

70.0 

50.0 
68.2 
61.6 

64.7 

56.3 
00.6 

67.3 

51.9 

60.7 
73.5 

46.8 
300 
50.7 

4.6 

2L6 

2.5 

12 

11 

4.6 

7.5 

7.5 

6.6 

6.5 

1.6 
10.5 
12. 1 

5.7 

11.1 

16.7 
2.0 
1.4 
AO 
A 7 

18.2 

7.6 

116 

W A6 

12 

18.8 

13.6 

16 

7.5 

13.2 
19.4 

11 
114 
A 1 
1A 7 

7.4 
13 
4. 1 
119 
3A0 

11.2 

A0 
7.5 
12 
A 5 

7.8 

A3 

13 

1 1 
10. 2 

A° 

4.6 

16 

1.1 

1.6 

0.2 

A0 

iao 

9.9 

118 

13 

10.4 

AO 

iai 

14.8 

11 

11 

112 

iao 

18 

6-year _ 

4-year 

Enrollment croups: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 300 

301 to 750 

761 to 2.000 

More than 2,000 

All schools 

io 

2.3 

2. 1 

4.2 
10 

2.2 

ii i 

14 

7.4 

1 1 
A 1 
1A 7 
1A0 

8.5 

13 

7.4 

10 

1.3 


*A. Principal of schools. B. Director of extraourilcmluni activities. C. Faculty. D. Vota 
of membership of individual organisation. 


In the schools of the different geographical divisions the 
practice cf direct selection of sponsors by the principal is most 
prominent in the Middle Atlantic group (70 per cent) and 
least prominent in the New England- group (45.5 per cent). 
The 6-year high schools lead the other types of schools in the 
practice with a percentage of 60.6 and the junior high schools 
are lowest with a percentage of 54.7. In the different en- 
rollment groups the schools enrolling 301-750 lead in the 
practice with a percentage of 73.5 ayad the schools enrolling 
more than 2,000 are lowest "with a percentage .of 30. Ap- 
parently the responsibility of the principal for the appoint- 
ment of sponsors is shared to a greater extent in the New 
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England schools with the director of extracurriculum activi- 
ties and faculty, m the junior high schools with the director 
of extracumculum activities, and in the schools enrolling 
more than 2,000 with the faculty than in the other school 
groups. In the schools of the Southern division, the 6-year 
high schools, and the schools enrolling 751-2,000 the prin- 
cipal shares this responsibility most frequently with the 
director of activities, and in the Middle Western, Western 
and 4-year high schools with the faculty. In only a small 
percentage of the schools does the principal share the re- 
sponsibility in the selection of sponsors with the members of 
the nonathletic organizations. 


It. RECOGNITION GIVEN TO SPONSORS FOR SERVICES 
IN NONATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 


If sponsorship is considered important and the require- 
ments are exacting, it follows that recognition in some form 
should be received foj the services. However, nearly half 
t e schools (44.2 per cent) do ndt give any special recognition 
to sponsors for the service rendered to the school in sponsoring 
nonathletic activities. (Table 38.) In approximately a 
fourth of the spools (25.4 per cent) services as sponsors of 
activities are recompensed by reduction in the teaching sched- 
ule. In small percentages of the schools teachers who spon- 
sor nonathletic activities receive consideration in salaiy in- 
crease and in the annual professional rating. 

The range of the variation in practices in the different 
school groups indicates lack of recognized methods of dealing 
with the problem of providing sponsorship for nonathletic 
activities. The schools in the Southern and Middle Atlantic 
divisions, the junior and senior high schools, and the schools 
with enrollments of 301-750 and 751-2,000 excel the other 
school groups m giving recognition to teachers for their serv- 
ices m sponsoring activities. On the contraiy the schools in 
the New England division, the 6-year high schools, and the 
schools with enrollments of 101-300 have given less attention 
to the problem than the schools in the other groups. 

If sponsorship is important in canying on ndnathletic ac- 
tivities, as it is very generally conceded to be, recognition and 
and adjustments in duties commensurate with the character 
and extent of the service rendered must be provided or spon- 
* [60 J 
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gorship will tend to become an imposed burden and will prob- 
ably be only perfunctorily discharged. 

Table 38 .— Percentages of schools tn different groups recognizing services 
of teachers as sponsors of nonathletic activities in different ways 


Groups 


Recognition given to sponsors 1 

Not 

spec- 

ified 

1 Ml* 

No 

rec- 

ogni- 

tion 

Individual 

methods 

Combined methods 

A 

B 

C 

A+C 

A+B 

A+B+C 

B+C 

► 1 

« 

S 

4 

» 

• 

7 

8 

• 

If 

11 

Geographical divisions: 











H nr land 

54 . 0 

218 

4 0 

40 


4.6 



0. 1 


Middle Atlantic. . . 

37.6 

30.0 

6.0 

6.0 

7.6 

7.6 

... 



7.0 



n i ii i th<fn 

36.0 

26.0 

16 

20.0 

10.0 



16 

5.0 


OUUVUTM U - 

Middle Western. .. 

47.3 

24.2 

12 

14 3 

4 4 

1. 1 

44 

1.1 

1. 1 


Western 

48. 4 

20.0 


3.2 

0.4. 

0.6 


3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Types of organization: 











Junior 

37.6 

412 


0.4 

4 7 


1. 0 


3. 1 

1. 6 

Senior 

42. 1 

21.0 

2.0 

21.1 

16 


10 

16 

6.3 


6*-y0nr 

67. 0 

11 1 

0. 1 

6.1 

0.1 

0. 1 





4- year 

440 

20,3 

12 

10 l 

7.0 

46 

13 

13 

6.0 


Enrollment croups: 
lQO and nwflr 

44.4 

26.0 


14.8 


3.7 



11. 1 


101 to 300 

68.3 

10.7 


42 

42 

8.3 

11 

11 

42 


301 to 700 

317 

30.0 

8.1 

10.2 

8.1 

10 


10 

6. 1 


701 to 2 000 

J7.5 

20.2 

1.4 

13.0 

0.7 

1.4 

42 


1.4 

1.4 

Mam fhan 9 000 

66. 0 

10.0 

6.0 

200 




6.0 



ivlGiO MIM 0|WW. 

Ail schools 

442 

26.4 

10 

11.1 

6.8 

3.1 

1.8 

1.3 

40 

.4 


i A. Teaching schedule reduced for work in extracurrlculum activities. B. Consideration 
received through increase in salary. C. Consideration received In annual professional rating. 


17. PROVISIONS FOR ACTIVITY MEETINGS 


Practices of school groups with respect to meetings of non- 
athletic activities . — The value of extracurriculum activities is 
determined in part by the administrative provisions made 
for the functioning of the activities, such as the time and 
interval of holding the meetings. In more than three-fourths 
of the schools (Fig. 8) provisions are made for holding the 
meetings of activities regularly. In less than one-fourth of 
the schools the meetings are held irregularly or the practices 
are not specified. The school groups with ‘the highest per- 
centages of irregularity are the Western (3.5.5 per cent) and 
New England divisions (27.3 per cent), the 4-year high schools 
(28.1 per cent), and the schools with enrollments of fewer 
than 750. The schools with the lowest percentages of irreg- 
ularity are those in the Southern division, those of the junior 
high school type, and those having large enrollments (more 
than 2,000). 
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Practices oj the schools in the different groups with respect 
to the interval oj holding meetings oj nonathletic activities.— 
Considerable variation exists among the different school 
groups with respect to the frequency of holding meetings of 



the weekly vy a larger percentage 

schools than any other single plan or combination of plans. 
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Table 39. — Percentage* of schools in different groups holding meetings 
of nonathletic activities at different intervals 


Group* 

Interval of bolding meetings 

Prac- 
tice not 

w 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Week- 

ly 

Semi- 

month. 

iy 

Month- 

ly 

Varies 
with so- 
tivitiee 

Week- 
ly and 
semi- 
month- 
ly 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

Gooffraphical divisions: 

New England 

27.3 


9.1 

54.6 



9. 1 

Middle Atlantic 

37.5 

26 

6.0 

40.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5 0 

Southern 

37.fi 

7.6 

10.0 

20.0 

15.0 

7.5 

25 

.Middle Western 

22.0 

88 

4.4 

44.0 

7.7 

8.8 

4.4 

Western 

2fi.8 


3.2 

45.2 

3.2 

10.1 

0.4 

Types of organization: 






Junior 

69.4 

3.1 


20.3 

4.7 

7 8 

4.7 

Senior 

23.7 

10.6 

6.3 

42.1 

7.9 

20 

7.8 

6* year 

ia 2 

6.1 

121 

36.4 

21.2 

0. 1 


4-year 

12.4 

4.6 

7.9 

55.1 

3.4 

11.2 

6.5 

Enrollment groups: 








100 and fewer 

7.4 

14.8 

11.1 

44.4 

3.7 

14. 8 

3.7 

101 to 300 

12 fi 

12 

8.3 

45.8 

12 6 

12 6 

4.2 

301 to 750 

30 6 

6.1 

6.1 

38.8 

8.2 

0.1 

4.0 

7M to 2,000 

44 4 

1.4 

28 

34.7 

0.9 

28 

7.0 

More than 2,000 

36.0 

6.0 


56.0 


6 0 


All schools 

28.6 

6.4 

6.8 

40.2 

7.1 

8.0 

4.8 


The schools in the Middle Atlantic and Southern divisions 
have the highest percentages of frequency of the divisional 
groups (37.5 per cent each) with respect to weekly meetings of 
activities, and the junior high schools and schools with 
enrollments of 751-2,000 lead their groups, respectively, in 
percentages (59.4 and 44.4) favoring weekly meetings. The 
range of the groups favoring weekly meetings is large (52.0 
per cent) as compared with the mean for the entire group of 
schools (28.6 per cent). The percentage of schools favoring 
semimonthly, monthly, and a combination of weekly and 
semimonthly intervals for meetings of activities is low, except 
in a few of the groups. 

Practices of the schools in the different groups with respect 
to the time of the day for holding meetings of nonathletic activi- 
ties.— 1 The agreement ^mong the diflerent school groups as 
to the time of the day at which meetings of nonathletic 
activities should be. held is slight. (Table 40.) The greatest 
agreement is found for after-school hours and the afternoon 
session. No school group considered meeting time before 
school preferable to after school, and only the junior high 
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schools regarded before-school hours as equally desirable 

h0Ur8, F ° Ur 8011001 & ou W namely, the 
Middle Western and Western divisions, the senior high 
schools, and the schools with enrollments of more than 2,000 
preferred the morning session to the afternoon; two groups'* 
the 4-year high schools and the schools with enrollments of 
101-300, considered the two sessions equally desirable. 
Considerable opinion in some of the groups is revealed in 
favor of varyin^he time of meetings according to the 
activities. This should probably be construed as absence of 
school policy and definite schedule for the nonathletic 
activities in the schools favoring the' practice. 

Table 40 groups sckedulinJZrtings 
of non athletic activities at staled times ' 


Groups 


Time 0 / holding meetings 


■Geographical divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Southern 

Middle Western. . 

Western 1 

Types of organlxation: 

Junior. 

Senior 

6- year 

_ ♦-year 


Enrollment groups: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 300 

901 to 750 

751 to 2, 000 

More than 2,000. 

* All schools 


■5 

1 

i 

1 

M 

© 


XI 

w 

0 

J2 

X 

fc 

e 

< 

1 

I 

£ 

a- 

E 

O 

S 

I§ 

r 

< 

9 

> 

© 

2 

w 

a 

si 

s 

I s 

z 

■O 9 

9| 

Varies wi 
activity 

2 

S 

4 

1 

t 

7 

8 

• 

18.0 

4.6 


27 3 



4. 6 

in 0 

20.0 

5.0 

5.0 

30.0 


25 

2 5 

w. V 

27.5 

20. 0 

7. 6 

17.6 

226 

25 

25 


7 6 

24.2 
16. 1 

9.0 

3.2 

19.8 

19.4 

8.8 
12 9 

6.6 

11 

9,7 

3.3 

13.2 

16.1 

10.9 

10.9 

20 3 

31.3 


4.7 

1. 6 

10. 9 

26 3 

5.3 

15.8 

10 5 

26 

7.9 

26 

18. 4 

9. 1 

* 9. 1 

18.2 

21.2 

9 1 


3 0 

21 2 

30. S 

4.5 

j 

9.0 

9.0 

3 4 


23 

21.4 

37.0 

3.7 


3.7 

5.7 



90 9 

16.7 

8.3 

10 4 

10.4 

4.2 

2 1 

2 1 

4 

25. 0 

18. 4 

6. 1 

10.2 

28.6 

20 

4.1 


18. 4 

222 

220 

9.7 

22.2 

20.0 

222 

15.0 

28 

28 

28 
in n 

9.7 

V) A 

21.0 

7.1 , 

14.7 

17.4 

3M 

27 

lw. U 
22 

oU. 0 
17.9 


o 

Z 


II 


7.5 

17.6 
12 1 
10.4 

0.4 

6.3 
A 1 

10.1 

20.6 
18.8 
12 2 

1.4 
5.0 

121 


If 


4.6 

2 5 
1.1 
3.2 


6.2 

10 

1. 1 


2 1 


4.2 

17 


IS. RESTRICTIONS ON MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION 

Requirements m the different school groups for membership 
and participation in nonathletic activities.— Participation in 
interscholastic athletics both in colleges and secondaiy schools 
has been conditioned for many years on academic require- 
ments. Apparently this practice has been considered worthy 
of emulation by some administrative officers in secbndary 
schools m the formulation ofjtftedards If membership and 
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participation in intramural activities. The data assembled 
in Table 41 show that in the a dminis tration of nonathletic 
activities several practices prevail with respect to restric- 
tions regarding membership and participation in individual 
activities. Approximately a third of the schools operate on 
the policy of having the activities open to all pupils. Nearly 
a fifth restrict membership and participation to pupils who 
maintain minim um academic standing, and more than two- 
fifths maintain other kinds of requirements which may or 
may not vary with the different activities. Some schools 
have one policy for certain activities and another policy for 
other activities. A few ^hools did not report their practices. 

The greatest variety of practices was found in the schools 
in the Southern division and the least variety in the schools 
in the Western division. The junior high schools led all the 
groups of schools in having membership and participation 
open to all pupils (53.1 per cent) and the small high schools 
enrolling 100 pupils and fewer were the lowest (22.2 percent). 
However, the small high schools enrolling 100 pupils and 
fewer led all the school groups in exacting academic require- 
ments for membership and participation in Jionathletic activ- 
ities (44.4 percent), and the junior high schools stood lowest 
(the percentage being only 7.8). 


Table 41 . — Percentages of schools in different groups with no require- 
ments, minimum academic requirements, and other requirements for 
meinbership and participation in nonathletic activities 


/ 

J 

Groups 

/ 

/ 

No • 
require- 
ments 

Mini- 
mum aca- 
demic 
require- 
ments 

Other 

require- 

ments 

Practice 

not 

specified 

-r ' 

/ 1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Geographical divisions: 
rJ^w England 

31.8 

13.6 

54.6 


/ Middle A tlantio 

46.0 

1X6 

4X5 


Southern * 

40.0 

1X6 

45.0 

X 6 

Middle Western 

30.8 

23. 1 

46. t 


Western 

38.7 

26.8 

366 


Types of organization: 

Junior - 

i 

63.1 

7.8 

37.5 

A. 6 

FUnlor 

36.8 

23? 7 

39.6 


Avsar 

30.3 

18. 2 

51.6 


4 kVgftff V - 

28.8 

94.7 

49.6 


Enrollment poupe: 

100 and fewer 

2X2 

44.4 

3X4 


101 to 300. 

33 3 

2X9 

4X8 


301 to 750r. - 

46.9 

10 2 

409 

10 

761 to 2,000 

34.7 

1X9 

51.4 


More than 2,000 

300 

16 0 

560 


All schools 

36.2 

18 8 

44.6 

04 
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Specific character oj requirement, for membership and par- 
tmpalum u. mmathletie actidtie, in different school groups.- 
.Nearly a third of the schools maintain some form of academic 
requirement for membership and participation in nonathletic 
activities. Analysis of the requirements shows considerable 
variation among the different school groups. The modal 
practice, requiring pupils to be passing in three subjects is 

rr aP L Pr0Xlmately one - fourth of the schools, 

(table 42.) In the geographical divisions the schools in the 

Western States regard the practice with greatest favor and 
the schools m the Middle Western States with least favor 
The junior high schools do not observe the practice at all 
However, it is observed in all the other types of schools, the 
largest percentage being in the 4-year high schools. In the 
schools of the different enrollment groups it receives least 
consideration m the group with enrollments of 751-2 000 and 

the greatest consideration in the group with enrollments of 
oUl— 750. 

A small percentage of the schools representing about half 
the groups require the pupils to have an average 75 per 
cent m academic subjects as a prerequisite to memblfship and 
participation in nonathletic activities. ' A slightly larger per- 
centage of the schools requires the pupils to be passing in all 
subjects. The chiW exponents of the last practice are the 
, “igu schools and the schools enrolling from 751-2 000 

pupils, many of whichare junior high schools. A sprinkling 
of schools require as a prerequisite to membership and par- 
ticipation m nonathletic activities that pupils have an 
average of 85 per cent and be passing in four subjects. 

The fact that 41.2 per cent of the schools did not specify 
eir practices is explained on the ground (1) that a consider- 
able percentage of the schools maintain no requirements for 
membership and participation ih nonathletic activities, and 
(2) that nearly half the schools have other than minimum 
academic requirements. The data considered do not warrant 
any statement regarding the desirability of academic ‘require- 
ments for membership and participation in nonathletic 
activities. 
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Table 42. — Percentage* of school $ in different yroupe maintaining five 
types of academic requirements for participation in nonathletic 
activities 


Group* 

Requirement for participation 1 

Not 

spec- 

ified 

Miscel- 

laneous 

A 

B 

C 1 

1 

D 

E 

require- 

ments 

1 

* 

ft 

4 

ft 

• i 

i 

i 

8 

Geographical divisions: 
England 

28.6 


i 

14.3 1 


i* ... 

42.9 

14. 3 

Middle Atlantic 

25.0 

83 

83 ; 

! 



50.0 

83 

Ronthwm 

22.2 

11. 1 



383 

33 3 

Middle Western K 

14.3 

7.1 

10.7 1 

7 1 

7. 1 

42.9 

10.8 

Western 

58.3 


83 


38 3 


Types of organisation: 
Junior 


18 7 


087 

18 7 

Senior 

17.7 


5 9 | 

5.9 

5.9 

47 1 

17.7 

year - .. 

18.2 

8 1 


i 


54.6 

18 2 

4 - year 

38.2 

88 

88 

5.9 

2.9 

29 4 

58 

Enrollment croups: 
inn and licsr 

286 

14.3 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

35.7 


101 to 300 

29 4 

5.9 

5.9 


41.2 

17.7 

301 to 750 

50.0 




480 

10.0 

751 to 2.000 - 

111 

5.6 

18 7 

5.6 


50.0 

112 

More than 9.000 

286 

14.3 



286 

286 

All Iffhfwh 

285 

5.9 

7.3 

4.4 

2.9 

41 2 

12 0 




i 


# 



i a Pupils required to be passing In three subjects. B Pupils most have tverags of 75 per 
cent. C. Pupils must be passing in all subjects. D. Pupils must hire avenge of 85 per cant 
E. Pupils must be passing in four subjects 


19. REQUIREMENTS IN^HE ORGANIZATION OF ACTIVITIES 

Many administrative requirements are imposed regarding 
the initiation of activities as a means of inhibiting sporadic 
organizations and of securing recognition of purpose on the 
part of those interested in or sponsoring the formation of 
new organizations. The most widely accepted requirement 
is that the objectives of the activities shall be stated in a 
written constitution or made available for consideration in 
written form. Some schools require that the objectives be 
understood but not available in written form. A few schools 
demand written constitutions for activities ^d a few vary 
the requirements for organization in accordance with the • 
type of activity. 

Of the different school groups the junior high school 
exhibits the greatest variation from the general practices of 
the entire group of schools. These schools attach virtually 
no importance to written constitutions or to objectives 
stated in constitutions. (Table 43.) They exceed the aver- 
age for the entire group of schools in requiring that objectives 
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be available in written form, understood but not available in 
written form, understood but allowed to vary with the types 
of activities, and that all requirements be allowed to vary 
with the types of organizations. The organization of new 
activities is thus rendered easier in the junior high schools a 
condition that may be warranted on account of the age of the 
pupil. The 4-year high schools and the larg* schools 
enrolling more than 2,000 pupils lead the schools in the other 
groups m requiring objectives in a written constitution as a 
a prerequisite to the formation of an extracurriculum 
organization. ' 

TAB “ 


Groups 


Requirements for organization of 
activities » 


Geographical divisions: 
New England 


New England... 
Middle Atlantic 

Southern 

Middle Western. 

Western 

Types of organization 

Junior 

Senior 

6“ year 


Enrol fm^nt groups: 
100 and fewer. 


101 to 300. 

901 to 750 ' 

761 to 2, 000 

More than 2,000. 
All schools 


A 

D 

C 

D 

E 

F 

1 

S 

4 

6 

1 

7 

4.6 

13.6 

9.1 

18.2 

227 

9. 1 

7.5 

14 0 

7.5 

32 5, 

5.0 

125 

2.5 

17.5 

5.0 

17. 5 

20.0 

16.0 

5. 5 

22.0 

5.5 

16.5 

14.3 

8.8 

3.2 

22.6 


22.6 

19.4 

9 7 

7.9 

1.6 

10.9 

31.3 

17.2 

14. 1 

23.7 

2.6 

18.4 

13.2 

10.6 

6. 1 

21.2 

3.0 

21.2 

12 1 

9. 1 

6.7 

29.2 

3.4 

13.5 

15.7 

9.0 

3.7 

18.5 

7.4 

25.9 

25.9 

3.7 

12.5 

2.0 

i&8 

20.4 

10.2 

18. 8 
30.4 

4R 6 
a i 

14.6 

14.3 

2.8 

16.7 

6.6 

19.4 

13.9 

11.1 

6.0 

4.9 

25.0 

19.2 

6.4 

25.0 

20.5 

20.0 

15.2 

6.0 

10.7 


Not 

spec- 

ified 


Mis- 

cella- 

neous 


4.6 

2.5 

7.5 

7.7 


9.4 


3.0 

6.6 

7.4 
4.2 
4. 1 
4.2 

5.0 

5.4 


18.3 
16.0 

15.0 

19.8 

22.5 

14.3 

26.5 

24.1 

16.8 

7.4 
12.8 
' 22. 1 
24.5 
16.0 
17.7 


No re- 
quire- 
ments 


10 


2.5 


1.6 


4 


must be available inwritten form E> » constitution. C. Objectives 
written form. B. Requlrwnen ™v»ry h b«Md«ratood but n< 2 in 

must be understood but other r F. Objectives 
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M. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PREPARING THE PROGRAMS OF . 

INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 

Good programs for the meetings of activities are not likely 
to be experienced unless some form of organization is estab- 
lished for the planning of programs. The data presented in 
Table 44 reveal considerable autonomy on the part of members 
m the preparation of programs. The program committees 
of members of the individual organizations are responsible 
or the preparation of activity programs in approximately 
a fourth of the schools. In a fifth of the schools the respom 
sibihty for programs is shared by the program committees 
with the sponsors, and in only a sixth are the sponsors solely 
responsible for the programs of activities sponsored 
Four groups of schools, namely, the Southern and Middle 
Western divisions, the senior high schools, and the schools 
mth enrollments of 751-2,000, distinctly exceed the average 
of all the groups m the practices of placing the responsibility 
for activity programs either wholly or in part on committees 

t2TZ 0Tm r ben ° f “ di ™ iual organizations. The 
Middle Atlantic division is the only group that is distinctly 

below the average in the observance of the practice. The 
schools m the Western division, the 4-year high schools, and 
the schools enrolling from 301-750 and 751-2,000 pupils 
exhibit the greatest variation in the use of different practices 
in preparing the programs of individual activities. 

tl. TRAINING PUPIL OFFICERS OF NONATHLETIC 

ACTIVITIES , 

The value of office-holding in extracurriculum activities to 
the pupil and the benefit of successful administration of 
activities to the school are conditioned in part by the train- 
ing provided by the school for pupil officers. If training is 
left to experience acquired in office holding and to indirect 
methods, the benefit to pupil and school may not be secured. 
The large majority pf the schools do not undertake to give 
systematic training to officers of nonathletic organizations 
on the assumption of duties. (Table 45.) However a few 
schools organize special classes for the training of officer* 
and a small group provide the major officers with printed 
instructions in outline form and explain the instructions to 
the officers. A small percentage of the schools require major 
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officers of activities to pass through a period of training in 
minor offices or as assistants to major officers before becom- 
ing eligible to major offices. The method of combining two 
or more plans has been adopted by 10.7 per cent of the schools 
scattered through the different groups. 

In supplementing the incidental training of officers of 
activities the schools in the western division have utilized 
the greatest number of types of direct training and the 
schools in the New England division the least of the different 
groups. The variation in the practices of the other groups 
in this respect is not great. ^ * 


Table 45. — Percentages of schools in different grouvs providing various 
types of training for pupil officers of nonathlettc activities 


Training required of pupil officers of activ- 
it lea ' 

! 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A+B 

A+O 

A+D 

9 

S 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

81 8 


4.6 





8A 0 

2 5 

25 


25 

A0 

G7. 5 

5. 0 

7 5 


25 

25 

6.0 

725 

A3 

4.4 

3.3 


8.8 

22 

fll. 3 


3.2 

3.2 

A 5 

6.5 

9.7 

7A 5 

6. 3 

3. 1 


1.6 

3.1 

1.6 

71. 1 

26 

7.9. 

26 

26 

A3 

A3 

6A 7 


6. 1 

3.0 



A 1 

A 1 

. 74.2 

1. 1 

23 

3.4 

i. i 

6.7 

16 

70. 4 


7 4 

7.4 



7.4 

77. 1 


4.2 



12 

8.3 

71.4 

4. 1 

20 

11 

4.1 

20 


. 69.4 

4.2 

28 

1.4 

1.4 

11.1 

12 

sn n 

A 0 

5 0 



A0 


ou. u 

73.2 

2.7 

10 

22 

1.3 

6.4 

10 


Groups 


Geographical divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Southern 

Middle Wee tern — 

Western 

Types of organiiation: 

Junior 

Senior.. 

6- year 

4- year 

Enrollment groupe: 

100 and fewer 

101 to 300. 

301 to 750.. 

751 to 2,000 

More than 2,000 

All schools 


Not 

speci- 

fied 


9. 1 


5.0 
2 2 
3.2 

4.7 


A 1 

2.3 

7.4 
4.2 

A 1 


Mis- 

cella- 

neous 


If 


4.0 

25 

A0 

3.3 

A 4 

3.2 

20 

A0 

4.4 


3. 1 


21 
A 1 

5.0 

5.0 

3.7 


major officers. D 


office^ C DutlM of printed In outline form and e.plalned to 

Period of training as minor officer, or assistant to major omoer. 


*1. ACTIVITIES ORGANIZED AS PART OP CURRICULUM WORK 

Writers on extracurriculum activities have urgod the 
establishment of a close relation between the work of the 
curriculum and the program of activities of a school in the 
hope that both might be enriched. The data presented in 
Table 46 show that only a small percentage of the schools 
organize nonathletic activities as curriculum work. The 
junior high schools, the schools with enrollments of 100 or 
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fewer, and 301-750, and the schools in the Western division 
are distinctly below the average of the entire group, in the 
observance of the practice. On the contrary the 6-year 
high schools, the schools of large enrollment (more than 
2,000), and the schools in the Middle Western division are 
distinctly above the average. Seventy-three and seven- 
tenths per cent of the schools do not organize activities as 
curriculum work, and 10.3 per cent failed to specify then- 
practice. 

Of the schools organizing activities as part of the curricu- 
lum work all but one placed the school paper on this basis 
A variety of other activities, such as the French club, Latin 
club, English club, debating club, home economics club 
caterers’ club commercial club, typing club, stenographers’' 
club health club, foreign correspondence club, leaders’ club 
social service club, student government club, and chorus 
clubs were so organized in a few schools of the different 
groups. The dominance of practice is decidedly against 
t e organization of nonathletic extracurriculum clubs as 
cumculum activities. 


Tablb 46 .-Percentages of schools in different groups having activities 
organized as curriculum work 


f 

Q reaps 

Activities organ- 
ised a s curricu- 
lum work 

Groups 

» 

Activities organ- 
ised as curricu- 
lum work 

Yes 

No 

Not 

spec- 

ifying 

Yes 

No 

Not 

spec- 

ifying 

I 

I 

1 

4 

1 

9 

8 

4 

Oeogrephica) divisions: 
New England 
M iddle A tlantlc 

Southern 

Middle Wesurn...:: 

Western 

'Types of organisation: 

Junior 

Senior 

6- year 

4-year 

1&6 
17, ft 

iao 

30.9 

9.7 

A3 
18.4 
30.3 
1A 9 

8A4 

77.5 

715 

00.3 

74.2 

78.1 

79.0 

54.0 

75.3 

A0 

17.5 

9.9 
1A1 

1A0 
10 
15. 1 

7.9 

Enrollment groups: 

‘100 and fewer 

101 to 300 

301 to 780 

781 to 2.000 

More than 2,000. . 
All schools 

7.4 
20.8 
A3 
18.1 
2A0 
1A 1 

81.8 

719 

77.6 
76.0 
00.0 

73. 7 

111 

A3 

14.3 
A 9 

1A0 

10.3 


« SUMMARY 

The practices discovered in the 224 selected secondary 
schools reported to have made innovating departures and 
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significant progress in the organization and administration 
of nonathletic activities reveal many accomplishments as 
well as conditions which require further investigation and 
thoughtful consideration. The inquiry shows that certain 
practices may be considered characteristic of certain types of 
school organization and of schools of different enrollments. 
While marked variations in practices are observed among the 
schools in the different geographical divisions, no practice 
can be said to characterize the schools of a given division 
because of the operation of the factors of type of organization 
and school size. 

The findings show that the number of activities supported 
by a selected secondary school is determined largely by 
enrollment, although the type of organization is a secondary 
influence. The junior high school grades apparently require 
a slightly larger ratio of number of activities to pupil enroll- 
ment than the senior high school grades, despite the fact 
that the percentage of pupils participating in activities is 
greater in the twelfth than in any of the other five secondary- 
school grades. Differences in administrative policies, a factor 
that is also influenced by type of school organization and 
enrollment, account for differences in practices, such as 
required and voluntary participation. In schools with 
required participation (about one-fifth) approximately 40 
per cent more activities are supported per school than in 
schools with voluntary participation, although the median 
membership in activities is the same. However, the oppor- 
tunities for selection are greater in schools with required 
participation as the ratio of activities to enrollment is 30 
per cent greater than in the schools which do not require 
participation. 

Regulation of participation is attempted in approximately 
three-fourths of the schools. The methods vary widely , some 
schools restricting on the basis of number, administrative 
regulation, scholarship standing, arrangement of the schedule, 
and the like. Other practices, such as the time of organizing 
activities, admission of new members, the school officials 
responsible for the organization of new activities, award 
of credit of different kinds for participation, guidance of 
pupils in the selection of activities, functionaries responsible 
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for the regulation of activities, methods of providing for the 
expenses of activities and the administration of funds, selec- 
tion and recognition of sponsors, policies with respect to 
meetings of activities, restrictions on membership partici- 
pation, organization, program making, and the training of 
pupil officers of activities, reveal marked variations. As a 
result generalization regarding best practices is virtually 
impossible. Only frequencies of practices can be con- 
sidered and probable tendencies determined. However, 
other criteria than frequency should be applied before any 
given practice in the organization and administration of 
activities is accepted by any school. 

The data submitted afford a basis for comparison of prac- 
tices in any given secondary school with selected schools of 
similar organization, size, or regional location. 


z 


CHAPTER III : NONATHLETIC ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 
STUDIED INTENSIVELY . 

I. TYPES OF ACTIVITIES ^ 

Schools selected for intensive study of individml activities . — 
The treatment thus far has dealt with the organization and 
administration of the general school program of nonathletic 
extracumculum activities in 224 selected schools with inno- 
vating practices. This chapter considers the policies, prac- 
tices, and problems in the administration of individual non- 
athletic clubs and organizations. Information concerning 
individual organizations was secured through personal visits 
to a group of selected secondary schools, and through the use 
of a check list addressed to the sponsors of clubs in these 
schools. Twenty-four schools were visited. The schools 
were selected primarily on the basis of information secured 
from the 224 replies to the inquiry considered in the foregoing 
chapter, the choice being op the basis of outstanding practices 
and procedures in the organization and administration of 
individual activities as disclosed by that inquiry . 

Nature and sources of data— The group of schools visited 
ranged in enrollment from 399 to 4,638 pupils, the t median 
being approximately 1,250. Nine of the schools were junior 
high schools; 2, senior high schools; 9, 4-year schools, and the 
remaining 4, 6-year high schools. The schools were located 
in the Middle Western and Middle Atlantic geographical 
divisions. 

At the time of visitation personal interviews were held 
with the principal of the school and with the faculty member 
or other school officer in charge of the program of extra- 
curriculum activities. As many as possible of the sponsors 
of individual clubs were interviewed, and a large number of 
clubs were visited in actual operation. ^ 

In order to record definitive information concerning the 
operation of the clubs and activities a check list was employed 
on which the sponsors of the organizations indicated the 
practices and policies followed in directing the w®rk of their 
clubs. The items in this check list covered the following 
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eight divisions: (1 ) general information concern ing the length 
of life of the club and the relation of the djub to regular sub- 
jects or curriculums; (2) the purposes of the organization; 
(3) membership; (4) the nature of the regular and special 
meetings and programs; (5) officers; (6) finances; (7) specific 
information concerning the position of the sponsor; and (8) 
the nature and extent of participation of the club members in 
nonathletic interscholastic contests, tournaments, and meets. 
. A total of 606 responses to this check list was received. 
The treatment, therefore, deals with the practices and policies 
followed in the actual operation of a group of more than 600 
extracurricul um organizations in 24 selected secondary schools. 

Classification of activities.— For purposes of comparison the 
clubs represented in the study have been classified according 
to seven categories. Little agreement is found among 
authorities in regard to categories for classifying and group- 
ing extracurriculum activities. For example, Millard 1 em- 
ployed the following categories: (1) Organizations in which 
all pupils of the school are included, such as home-room 
and class organizations, athletic associations, and any other 
organization in which membership is offered to or required 
of all pupils. (2) Academic or departmental clubs, that is, 
those organizations which grow from the curriculum prcn 
gram, such as literary societies, debating, musical, and ath- 
letic activities. (3) School government organizations. (4) 
Clubs. This group includes organizations which are closely 
related to departmental activities but which may include 
special interest or hobby clubs. (5) Assembly programs and 
activities. (6) Cooperative organizations, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Reserves, Campfire Girls, Hi-Y, etc. (7) 
Social activities, such as parties and dances. (8)’ Entertain- 
ments by classes and by special groups, such as plays, con- 
certs, and lyceum courses. (9) Honorary organizations, such 
as honorary societies and letter clubs, in which membership 
is restricted to those meeting certain requirements. 

Koos 2 classified 848 clubs and activities mentioned in 
professional literature in the following manner: (1) literary; 


Millard, Cedi V. Tbe Organlxatlon end Administration of Extracurricular AcUvitlaa. 
New York, A. 8. Barnes A Co., 1030. p. 8. 

* Kooe, Leonard V. Analysis of the General Literature on Extracurricular Activities. 
Twenty-fifth Yee^Jbk, National Society for the Study of Education, Part U, 1 ( 08 . pp i#-an 
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(2) forensic and declamatory; (3) journalistic; (4) dramatic; 
(5) foreign language; (6) historical; (7) geographical; (8) 
mathematical; 49) scientific; (10) musical; (11) arts and 
crafts; (12) industrial; (13) home economics; (14) commercial; 
(15) physical and athletic; (16) civic-social-moral; (17) miscel- 
laneous. It will be seen that the largest number of these 
groups ar6 related to the fields of study in the regular high- 
school curriculum. An examination of the clubs included in 
these groups shows that many of them are conducted for 
pupils having special interests. For example, under the 
geographical groupvare included not only the clubs conducted 
for the purpose of furthering the study of geography but also 
the stamp club, travel club, and other similar organizations 
clubs which appeal to a special interest of pupils and which, 
if conducted wisely, may indirectly enrich the interests and 
information of pupils in subjects in the regular school cur- 
riculum. 

Terry 3 reports a classification different from eithor of the 
foregoing. His categories are: (1) student government and 
school service activities ; (2) scholarship and honorary societies ; 
(3) publications; (4) major voluntary organizations, such as 
athletic, dramatic, musical, and forensic organizations; and 
(5) clubs. The last group is composed of three types of 
activities: (a) departmental and special interest clubs, ( b ) 
guidance clubs, outdoor activities, pleasure club?, social service 
and social manners clubs, and miscellaneous groups; and (c) 
outside agency clubs, such as the Hi-Y, Boy Scouts, Girl 

Reserves, etc. 4 

Other classifications have been employed by Dement, 
Deam and Bear, 5 Joaian,® a committee of the North Central 
Association, 7 and Borgeson.® 


• Terry, Paul W. Supervising Extracurricular Activities. New York, McOraw-Hlll 
B ^ < Dement, A. I. Values In Extracurricular Organisations In the High School. School 

^ ntT Beer OM. Sociallilng the Pupil through Extracurricular ActlvltU*. 

Chicago, Benjamin H. Sanborn Oo., 1928. p. 6. 

• Jordan, R. H. Extraclawroom Actlvltiaa In Elementary and Secondary Schoola. New 

York Tboa Y. Crowell Co.,«l®28. pp. 13-1®. 

7 Report of the Subcommittee on Extracurricular Activities. North Cental Association 

Quarterly, 3 : March, 1W®. ^ # 

i Boigeeon, F. C. Qroup-InUreet AollvlUea. Nflr York. A. 8. Barn* A Oo., 1W1. Vol». 

I, n, pp xHdl; xl-xll. 
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The tendency in the classification of extracurriculum ac- 
tivities seems to be toward a functional grouping; that is, 
clubs and organizations are grouped according to the pur- 
poses or the functions for which they have been established. 
It is often impossible in any method of classification to allo- 
cate all clubs on a single basis. In this study two bases 
have been used in grouping the activities; first, the extra- 
curricukim activities have been classified according to their 
purposes as stated in the constitutions or as indicated by the 
sponsors; second, the clubs have been grouped according to 
their relation to the regular curriculum. The following 
seven categories were set up on the basis of an analysis of 

the constitutions and programs Of tKe clubs included in this 
study ^ 

Group I. Student government, school sendee, and Jwnorary 
organizations. These organizations have been grouped ac- 
cording to their purposes and the services which they perform 

to the school as an entire unit and not to smaller groups of 
pupils. r 

Group II. Social, moral, leadership, ayd guidance clubs — 
Clubs and activities' organized and conducted primarily for 
the purpose of developing desirable characteristics of per- 
sonahty, social manners and usages, moral attitudes, and 

eadership qualities in their members are included in this 
group. $ ' 

Group III. Departmental clubs. — Organizations whose pri- 
maiy purpose is that of supplementing or extending the 
work of specific courses in the regular curriculum, or those that 
are organized in such a manner that the activities partici- 
pated in By their members are related in a definite manner 

to a specific course in the regular curriculum constitute this 
group. \ 

Groups IV. Publications' and journalistic organizations.— 

is group includes those organizations conducted for the 

purpose of publishing school paper*, magazines, and annuals 

as well as those the purpose of which is training in journalistic 
workr 

J:™* ^Dramatic dubs, literary societies; and forensic 
activities.— This group incli/des those organizations conducted 
primarily for the purpose of developing abilities and skills in 
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their members in three distinct lines of activity, namely, 
drama, literary writing, and ‘public speaking. 

Group VI. Musical organizations. — Thi9 group includes all 
the instrumental and vocal organizations conducted for the 
purpose of training high-school pupils in musical skills and 
abilities. A few organizations whose activities are musical, 
such as the banjo, harmonica, and ukelele clubs, are not 
included in this category because, according to the purposes 
appearing in the constitutions or as indicated by the spon- 
sors, these clubs are conducted primarily for the purpose of 
recreation and entertainment on the part of their members 
and only incidentally for the improvement and development 
of musical skills and abilities. 

Group VII. Special-interest clubs .— These activities are 
sometimes designated as avocational or hobby 'flubs. They 
are organized and conducted for the purpose of providing 
their members with desirable jneans of utilizing leisure time 
under school sponsorship and guidance. To achieve this pur- 
pose special interests or hobbies are encouraged in their 
members and are. used as the center around which clubs and 
activities are organized. Some of these interests are related 
to the work of a particular subject or field of study in the 
regular high-school curriculum. However, the primary 
purpose of the organizations as stated in the constitutions 
and by the sponsors is not to extend the work of the regular 
classroom, but to use the interests and appreciations aroused 
in the regular classroom only as a means of developing desirable 
ways of utilizing leisure time and of furnishing desirable 
sources of recreation and entertainment for the members. 

The names of the clubs included in this study and the 
number pf schools reporting each club are listed by groups as 
follows: 

< . Group I 

Name of adirtif. Number 

Student Government and 
School Service — Contd. 

Junior Red Cross - 2 

Americanization 1 

Big Sisters...-^ 1 

Boys’ Service .1 

Boys’ Court 1 


Name ofadMtf Number 

8tudent Government and 
School Service 

Student Council 7 

Library Squad - ® 

Safety Patrol 6 

» Service Club ^ 

RnAdtimi Cilllh ■ ... 8 
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Group I — Continued 


Name of adirUf Number 

Student Government and 
School Service — Chntd. 

Cafeteria Sqnad l 

Citizenship \ 

Girls' Activity i 

Girls' Court i 

Home-room Club l 

H os tees (service) l 

Inter-Club Council l 

Junioj Chamber of Com- 
merce i 

Pep Club i 

Sanitation Squad l 

School Bank \ 


Name of activUf Number 

Studen^ 'Government and 
School Service — Contd. 

Traffic Squad \ 

Tri-Ship (service, scholar- 
ship, etc.) i 

Valerian (ushers) ... l 

Visual Aids (service) 1 

Honorary^ 

National Honorary Society 2 

Astral Club i 

Honorary Society l 

0. E. 0 [ i 


K Total 5i 


Group II 


Name of adiriif Number 

Moral Clubs 1 

Girl Reserves 15 

Hi-Y 9 

Camp Fire Girls 3 

Boy Scouts 3 


Girl Scouts 

Humane Club. 

Lawrence Club 

•' Roosevelt Club 

Social Clubs 

Girls' Social 

8ocial Club 

Hostess (girls' social) npt 

a school service club 

Charm and Culture 

Spcial Dancing Club 


Name of activity Number 

Leadership Organizations 

Leaders’ Club ^ 

Girls' leaders 3 

Cheer Leaders 1 

Referees 1 


Guidance Clubs 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Know-Your-City Club 1 

Total 65 


1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 


Boys' Orientation Club. 

Psychology 

Know-Yourself Club 
Get- Rich-Quick Club. 
College 


Group III 


Name of activity Number 

English Department Clubs 

Book Club 1 

Book Lovers 1 

English Club . 1 

Literature 1 

Pentong \ 

Jteading . 1 

Story Hour l 

Writing 1 


Name of aetMtf NumtyfT 

Social Studies Department 
Clubs 

History 4 

Ancient History. 1 

Current History 1 

Current Extents 1 

Fore-Bears. 1 

Social Science Club 1 
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Group III — Continued 


Nome of oettoUr Nurnber 

Science Department Clubs 

Science Clube 10 

Biology 2 

Botany -- 2 

Chemistry 2 

Chemistry-Physics Club — 1 

Geology \ 1 

Geograph; 

Microscope.. 1 

Nature-Science Club 1 

Naturalists 1 

Zoology 1 

Mathematics Department 
Clube 

Mathematics Club 6 

Mathematics Wrinkles 

Club - - 1 

Newton Club 1 

Foreign Languages Depart- 
< nfKit Clubs 

French....* 14 

German 
Latin . . 

Spanish - ® 

Beginning German Club — 1 

Italian Club - * 

General Language Club... 1 
Commercial Department Clubs 

Typing Club - - & 

Commercial Club 4 

Accountancy Club 

Busy “B” Bookkeeping 

Club - 

Junior Typing 

Salesmanship Club 

Secretarys' Club 1 

Stenography 


Number 

Department 


12 

9 


Name of adtoU f 
Industrial Arts 
Clubs 

Metal Clubs - 3 

Architectural Club 2 

Electrical 

Engineers - — 

Founders Club 

Industrial Arts Club 

Junior Engineers 

Manual Arts Club (girls) - - 

Sheet Metal Club 

Square and Calipers 

Toy Construction Club 

Household Arts Department 
Clube 

Home Economics Club 

Betsy Ross Club 

Boys Cooking 

Fannie Merritt Farmer 

Sewing Club 

Fine Arte Department Clubs 

Art Club 12 

Drawing Club 1 

Palette Club 1 

Poster 


1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 


9 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Marionette * - 1 

Arte and Crafts Clijb 1 

Miscellaneous Departmental 
* Clube 

Brooke (Religious educa- 
tion).. 1 

Spelling (Commercial and 
English departments) — *1 

Science and Art (Drawing 
and general science) 1 


Total * 153 


Group IV 


Name of Ad*H I Number 

Publications Clubs 

Journalism Club 5 

Press Club— 3 

Advertising Club . I 

Quill and Scroll Otub... . . 1 

Reporters Club — 1 

Annual School Publication 
(names not given) 


3Vo me of acttoUt Number 

Publications Clube— Contd. 
Weekly Papers (names not 

given) 

Bi-weekly Papere; 

Monthly Publications 

Dally Papers 


8 
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Group V 


Name^ActMty Number 


Dramatic Organizations 

Dramatic Club _ 15 

Masquers Club 3 

Little Theater 2 

Play-Crafters._ 2 

Sock and Buskin 2 

Speech Club 2 

Boys Theater Club 1 

Stagecraft Club 1 

Tappan Players 1 

Thalis 1 

One- Act- Play-Study 1 

Literary Organizations (see 
note) 

Scribblers ^ 4 

Creative Writing. 2 

Book Worms 1 


Name of activity ' Number 

Literary Organizations — Con. 

Junior Quill Club 1 

Junior Readers.. 1 

Tattlers \ 

Young Writers 1 

Debating Societies 

Debate Club 5 

Debating Society 2 

Forum 2 


Athena Debating Society.. 1 

Atheneum. _ \ 

Burke Debating Society... 1 

Lincoln Debating Society.. 1 

Parnassian Debating Club. 1 

Public Speaking Club 1 

Total 57 


Group VI 


Name of AetirUy Number 

Vocal Music Organizations 

Girls' Glee Club.. 9 

Music Club 5 

Boys' Glee Club 5 

Glee Club 7 4 

Junior Girls' Glee Club 3 

Choral Club 2 

Junior Boys' Glee Club 2 

Opera Club. 2 

Jubilee Singers 1 

Special Chorus 1 

Instrumental Music Organiza- 
tions 

Orchestra 10 

Band 9 


Afobw of activity Number 

Instrumental Music Organiza- 
tions — Continued. 

Senior Orchestra 3 

Junior Orchestra 2 

Boys' Band 1 

Drum Club 1 

Drum Corps. \ 

Dance Orchestra 1 

Ensemble Club (school or- 
chestra) 1 

Girls' Band 1 

Music Club (orchestra) 1 " 

£iano Club.^._ 1 

Total qq 


Nome of aetWt f 

Special-Interest Clubs 

Stamp 

Archery 

Game 

Model Airplane . 

Radio.... 

Trqyel 


Group VII 


Number 

- 8 
6 

- 6 
6 

- 6 
- 6 


Name of activity Numbfr 

Special-Interest Clubs— Con. 

Airplane 4 

Aviation 4 

Camera 4 

Checker 4 

Girls’* Athletic 4 

Harmonica 4 


» 


m 
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Group VII — Continued 


Name of aathritf 


Number 


Special-Interest Clubs — Con. 

Tumbling 

Boys’ Cooking 

Chess 

Embroidery 

Handicraft 

Nature 

Bachelors / 

Basketry 

Bird 

Boat 

Boys’ Athletic 

Dancing... 

First Aid 

Fun 

Garden 

Model Yacht 

Needle Kraft 

Outdoor 

Recreation --- 

Rifle 

Story Hour. 

Ukelele 

Aeronautics 

Arts and Crafts 

Athletics 

Audubon 

Bag and Purse.. 

Beavers , — 

Book 

Book Adventure — 

Book Lovers 

Books and Magazines 

Boys’ Camera 

Boys’ Dancing 

Banjo 

Camp Cooking. 

Candy — -- 

Cartoon.. 

Chess and Checker 


Collections'...' 

Craft. 

Current Literature. 

Dennison — 

Ducky (swimming) 


4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•l 

1 

1 


Nome of actiritv Number 

Special-Interest CIuJm — C on. 

Electrical 1 

Fancy Cooking 1 

Fancy Sewing.. 1 

Fencing — - 1 

Five Hundred 1 

Football 1 

Games and Puzzles. 1 

General Arts 1 

Girls’ Camera 1 

Girls’ Golf 1 

Girls’ Tennis 1 

Glider - 1 

Golf'. - 1 

Gymnastic 1 

Health 1 

Here and There — - 1 

Hooked ftug 1 

Knick-Knack 1. 

Kodak - 1 

Leathercraft 1 

Magic Lantern 1 

Marionette j- 1 

Metal 1 

Model Boat 1 

Model Coach 1 

Museum 1 

New Inventions 1 

Ornithology - 1 

Paddle Tennis. 1 

Photo Tinting 1 

Printing 1 

Puzzle - - - 1 

Quilting 1 

Raffia 1 

Rug Making 1 

Sar^a Claus 1 

Scout Craft... .’ 1 

Scrapbook - 1 

Sketching ... 1 

Soap Sculpture - 1 

Spelling Bee 1 

Tap Dancing 1 

Tennis 1 

Terpsichorean 1 

Track 1 
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Nami of adwtip Number 

Special-Interest Clubs— Con. 
Woodcraft \ 

Wood Turning j 


Group VII— Continued 


Nome of aetivitp ‘Number 

Special-Interest Clubs — Con. 


Yacht. 


1 


Total igo 

TI^T!. 0 '‘ heSe dabS may * ^ •» ‘be club, listed her. 


the purpose is, primarily, that of giving the members 


e^r^fn 01 ^ of -d to read andTi^ n ^^« m ^^foT“' 


entire group. 


the 
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ply ing profitable sources of recreation. A fourth of the clubs 
are departmental organizations, slightly more than a tenth . 
are musical activities, and an equal proportion are found in 
the group designed to develop in the pupils desirable social 
usages, leadership qualities, moral attitudes, and personality 
characteristics. 

Although it is not the purpose of the investigation to com- 
pare schools, interesting variations may be noted from an 
examination of the table. For example, about a fifteenth of 
the clubs in the program of extracurriculum activities in 
School 21 and two-thirds of the clubs in School 4 are in Group 
VII, while only approximately a seventeenth of the clubs in 
School 20 are of this type. More than a fourth of all the 
clubs in School 11 are found in Group II, while three schools 
report no clubs of this type. If the median practices re- 
vealed in Table 47 are followed in an individual school, its 
program of extracurriculum activities would include all types 
of activities, the clubs of Groups ill and VII together form- 
ing from one-half to three-fifths of the entire program, and 
the clubs of the other groups being represented in about 
equal proportions. 

Life of clubs . — The averagcWngth of life of the clubs in- 
cluded in the investigation is approximately 5 years, or 2.1 
years less than in the four schools analyzed for a period of 
years in Chapter I. The difference may be largely accounted 
for by the fact that many of the organizations represented 
in the materials of Chapter I had been discontinued by the 
time of carrying on the investigation, whereas all the activi- 
ties represented in the present investigation werfftn operation 
at the time of inquiry. Data are presentecNff Table 48 
which show the relative length of life of the clubs in the 
seven 'groups of the present study. Two groups of activities 
surpass the average for the entire group, namely, Group IV, 
publications, and Group VI, musical activities. The first 
group has an average of nearly 7% years, while the second 
group has an average of more than 6 years. Thesd organi- 
zations apparently are founded on interests that are more 
enduring than those in the other groups. The activities in 
Group VII, special-interest activities, have the shortest 
length of life— less than 2H years. Because the pupils’ in- 
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ar 8 ? tran8ient ’ »« the nuclei tor the o^uniza- 
Uon of these activities it is natural to expect that if the extra- 

of I w , er « reSPOnd “ g ade< I ufttel 3 r to the interests 

in !“* P T t 5' eae sct| vities would be leas permanent 

in organization than the other groups. 

Table 48 ~ Percentages of clubs reporting various periods of life in years 
and avera 0e length of life of clubs by groups V ’ 


Years 


Club groups 


1 


Information 
nisbed. . . 

I- 5 

6-10 

II- 15 

16-20. 

More than 20. 


not fur- 


Average length of 
life in years ' 


III 


IV 


9.8 

6A5 

21.6 

2.0 


9 1 
09.7 
7.6 
4.5 
3.0 
6 . 1 


4.1 


4.0 


13. 1 
63.4 

15.0 
5. 2 
1.3 

2.0 


4.0 


6 . 1 
51. 5 
1&.2 
6.0 
0. 1 
0 . 1 


7.7 


8.8 
59. 7 
19.3 
5.3 


7.0 


VI 


5.3 


25.8 
45 4 
13.7 
60 
7.6 
1.5 


52 


VII 


5 1 
86 1 
to 
2. 3 
.6 


2 4 


Total 


10.9 
68 1 
12 2 
4. 1 
2 1 
25 


4.7 


Relation of club to regular curriculum .— Four relation* h* 
tween the extracurriculum activities and the regular school 
program of studies were found. First, clubs are organized 
as required phases of the work in a class or subject m he 
regular curriculum. Participation in these activities is re 

° f pupi1 ® ^ariy enrolled in the class or subject 
For example, work on school publications is sometimes or 
garnzed as a reqmred part of the work in the course infrZZ 
ism, or in some particular English class. • 

rd r iVit T ? d , dub8 are infonna lly and indirectly 
related to the work of classes or subjects in the regular* cur 

nculum. Frequently departmental clubs are regard in thil 
—■ ^"“ugh “>e work of these clubs “cToit 
related to the work of classes or subjects of the regular cur- 
riculum participation in the clubs is not compSTorv for 
pupils who are enrolled in the related classes or subjecte 
A third relation between the extracurriculum clubs and 
the regular curriculum is that of clubs being conducted 
entirely independently of the regular curriculum. This £ 
virtually an absence of relationship. The avocational dubs 
in Group VII practically always are so onranized « . 
many of the other types of actiWties. z * uuzed ’ “ are 
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The fourth relation is that of clubs and activities conducted 
as regular classes in the school program. These activities 
meet regularly as do other classes, and pupils receive credit 
for participation in the activities just as they receive credit 
for participation in physical education, art, and other special 
classes. Strictly speaking, these activities are not extra- 
curriculum organizations. They are a part of the regular 
school program of studies. A large portion of the musical 
activities have in this manner found their way into the reg- 
ular school curriculum. Some of the publication organiza- 
tions also have been included in the school program in the’ 
form of classes in journalism. In this study none of the clubs 
outside these two groups bore this relationship to the cur- 
riculum. 3 

It was found that nearly two-thirds of all the clubs were 
organized under the third relationship, that is, the activities 
were organized and conducted in complete independence of 
the regular curriculum. In these cases participation is 
usually voluntary on the part of the members and is open to 
all pupils regardless^of the subjects or classes in which the 
pupils are enrolled. The activities and programs conducted 
by the clubs are only incidentally connected with the regular 
curriculum. More than a fourth of the clubs were definitely 
related to the work of the regular school program, three- 
fourths of all the departmental clubs having this relationship. 
Slightly more than 1 per cent of the clubs were conducted as 
required phases of a specific class or subject within the 
regular school program. 

Credit for participation . — Credit for participation in extra- 
curriculum activities was granted in relatively few cases. 
The percentage of clubs in the various groups in which credit 
was granted and the percentage in which credit was not 
granted are shown in Figure 9. It is seen from this figure 
that the music and publication activities show marked varia- 
tions from the other groups of activities in this respect. A 
few sponsors of activities in Groups II and III failed to specify 
their practices. 

In a few cases it was found that a form of credit was 
granted for participation in extracurriculum activities which 
appears as points Qr ratings in citizenship, effort, conduct, 
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and other forms of social behavior in the school community. 
The practice is not, however, widely followed. 

Constitutions.— Fewer than 30 per cent of the clubs in this 
study have adopted formal constitutions fdr the, guidance of 
their organizations, and only a little more than three-fourths 
of these clubs were able to submit copies of their constitu- 
tions. It appears from' the data that the majority ofLextra- 
curriculum activities in these high schools are being organized 
and conducted in an informal manner. The practices of the 
various groups of clubs as well as for the entire group of 



Fioubb 0.— Percentages of dube. by groups of activities, which do and do not grant credit 
for participation in extracunicuium activities 

a 

activities are presented in Figure 10. It should be noted 
that only 1 per cent of the sponsors faded to specify their 
practices, a fact which accounts for the failure of the per- 
centages for Groups I, II, and III to total 100 

■9 „ 

'* ' * PURPOSES OF RXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

Source of information.— Data concerning the purposes, 
auns, and objectives of extracurricul&m activities were sei 
cure from (a) the club constitutions; (6) written statements 
concerning the purposes of the clubs which the sponsors were 
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asked to submit if constitutions were not available; and (c) 
information indicated directly^jp the check list if neither 
constitutions nor written statements were submitted by 
sponsors. Information was secured throj^fh the third source 
in about one-half of the clubs, while t$j0 first and second 
sources were used in the remaining cases. 

Purposes of the activities. — Twenty-six specific aims, objec- 
tives, or purposes of extracurriculum' activities were found 
through an analysis of the information secured. These pur- 



Fioube 10.— Percentages of dubs that have and do not have constitutions 


poses, and the percentage of clubs claiming each purpose, are 
shown in Table 49. 

It lyill be seen from the table that only three purposes are 
mentioned to any extent by the^sponsors of all the clubs. 
“Extending interests already aroused in specific activities” 
is indicated as a purpose of clubs in a little more than half 
the cases. More than a third of the sponsors considered the 
purpose of their clubs as that of “arousing interest on the 
part of pupils in specific types of activities”; almost an 
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equal number indicaled that "providing desirable means of 
utilizing leisure time under the direction of the school” was 
another appose of their clubs. 

Table 49.-Purposes of 60(> extracurriculum activities and percentage of 
clubs claiming each purpose 3 

Purpose p 

Extend pupils’ interests in specific activities, the interests 
already having been aroused „ - 

Arouse pupils’ interests in specific activities ” ' “ 36 _ 

Provide desirable means of utilizing leisure time under school 
direction 

Develop abilities and skills in specific activities.* jo 7 

Furnish instruction and information in specific fields of activity 
or study J 

Offer, training in social usages, manners, etc.*. 7, 

Perform a specific service to school ‘ ' ‘ 

Offer gaining in desirable moral habits, and develop desirable 

character Traits. * fh 

Develop leadership "qualities 1 

Extend and supplement the work of the classroom 4 ! 

Develop friendships among the members, and a general' spirit of * ' 

friendliness in school ^ , 

Encourage high scholarship _ ' jj 

Provide an opportunity for vocational and educational explora- 3 
lion 

Furnish a desirable source of, recreation and entertainment for 3 ° 
members 

Furnish contacts between community and school o ! 

Develop desirable health habits . _> ' * 

Develop responsibility for the government of the school 1 « 

Furnish an opportunity for self-expression .‘I 

Develop desirable citizenship qualities and traits . 0 

Develop desirable personality trails (poise, self-confidence ' etc ) * n 
Furnish .assembly programs <|r school ’ j’ 

Provide an opportunity for plfeuction of original creative work .’ i n 

Develop desirable attitudes in regard to sportsmanship n H 

Develop responsibility for the management of the program of 
extracurriculum activities for the entire school 0 7 

Furnish training in parliamentary law Q ' , 

Provide a practice period for those pupils who participate in 
lnterecholaatic tournameute and meets q o 

ExtracurricuJum activities usually have more than one 
objective. On the average, the sponsors of the clubs in the ' 
study checked 2.1 purposes for each club. Because of the 
fact, first, that an average of two objectives per club has been 
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indicated, and second, that no objective has been checked by 
a large number of sponsors (and only one by at least half of 
the sponsors), it is apparent that the aims and purposes of 
extracurriculum activities, even in outstanding schools, very 
often are not clearly defined. This tendency was substan- 
tiated by interviews and observations at the time of personal 
visits to the schools. In conference with the sponsors and 
administrative officers of the schools, and in observing the 
• manner in which clubs 'were directed, it was evident that clear 
ideas of the purposes both of the individual clubs and also of 
the entire school programs of activities were lacking in some 
cases. An organization in one school was directed for 
. all fn the House of Youth who have the eyes to see 
and the patience to pursue the winged word.” An admin- 
istrative officer in another school indicated that one of the 
main purposes of his program of activities was “to train the 
pupils in doing what they will do anyway as adults.” How- 
ever, practically all the clubs in the program of activities 
which this officer directed were departmental clubs. No 
pupil government, school service, or musical activities were 
being sponsored^ and only a ver£ small number of organiza- 
tions for the development of desirable social a*nd moral 
attitudes and for the development^ hobbies and special 
interests were included in the program. 

In contrast to these examples, however, the situation in 
some of the schools is more encouraging. In one school nn 
outstanding program of activities is being carried on with 
pupils who come almost entirely from homes ofr foreign-bom 
parents and who possess very few of the typical social ideals 
of American high-school pupils. The program of activities 
is definitely directed toward the social needs of these pupils. 
.Well-planned instruction is given in each club, regardless of 15 
the type of club, in a very jpformal and<effective manner to 
acquaint the pupils with desirable social habits and usages 
and with American ideals of social life. The program of 
activities in this school also provides a time and place for 
social recreation under sympathetic adult leadership for these 
pupils who otherwise would probably be compelled to find 
their recreation in undesirable places in the city. 
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Purposes of the various groups of clubs . — Because of the fact 
that the clubs have been grouped according to / the purposes 
or functions for which they were established, wide variations 
,&re seen in the purposes of the different groups. “The per- 
formance of services to the school” was the purpose most 
frequently checked' by the sponsors of clubs in Group I. 
Three purposes were checked frequently by the sponsors in 
Group II, namely, (1) “offer training in the development- of 
desirable moral attitudes,” (2) “develop leadership qualities,” 
and (3) “offer training in social usages and manners.” Two- 
thirds of the sponsors of the departmental clubs, Group III, 
indicated that “extending the interest of high-school pupils 
in- specific activities,” that is, interests in the fields of study 
to which the clubs are related, was the primary objective 
of their clubs; slightly less than half of the sponsors attempt > 
to arouse interests in high-school pupils in these activities. 
The purpose checked most frequently by the clubs in Group 
VII, special-interest clubs, is the third objective listed in 
Table 49, namely, providing a desirable means of u tilising 
leisure time under the direction of the school. 

A single purpose stands out as the chief objective of the 
organizations in Groups IV, V, and VI, namely, “extending 
the interests of high-school pupils in specijie'lines of activi- 
ties.” More than 90 per cent of the sponsors of the clubs 
in Groups IV and VI, and more than 75 per cent in Group V 
indicated this as the chief objective of their clubs. More 
than half of the sponsors of the musical activities, however, 
indicated two other purposes: (1) “arousing interests of high- 
school pupils in musical activities,” and (2) “providing de- 
sirable means of occupying leisure time.” It is interesting to 
note that the fourth purpose listed in T able 49, "the developmen t 
of specialized abilities and skills,” was checked by only a very 
small number of sponsors in these three groups of activities. 

Comparison of purposes and practices . — One of the ways in 
which extracurriculum activities may be evaluated is through 
a comparison of the purposes that are claimed for the activi- 
ties, and the practices and policies followed in carrying on 
the work of the clubs. A few of the comparisons made 
possible by information secured from various items in the • 
check list used in the study will be discussed. 
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The sponsor of 36.5 per cent of the entire group (221 
clubs) indicated that one of the purposes of their clubs was 
that of “arousing interest on the part of high-school pupils 
in specific fields of activities,” that is, in the activities peculiar 
to their own clubs. It is commonly recognized that broaden- 
ing the interests of high-school pupils is desirable and that 
this may be accomplished very effectively through extra- 
curriculum activities. However, less than one-fifth (19.4 
per cent) of these 221 sponsors make any attempts to secure 
as members of their clubs pupils who have little or no interest 
in the activities, and in a full two-thirds of the cases (69.7 
per cent) one of the requirements of admission to membership 
in the clubs is the possession of interest in the activities of 
the club. , 

Again, 77 sponsors indicated that “the development of 
skills and abilities on the part of high-school pupils” was 
one of the objectives of their clubs. However, only 14.2 
per cent of these sponsors make any effort to secure as mem- 
bers those high-school pupils who have little or no ability 
in these activities, and in more than half these clubs (59.3 
per cent) ability to perform the activities of the club is a 
prerequisite for admission to membership in the clubs. 

A large number of the sponsors indicated that “ the develop- 
ment of desirable moral and social characteristics and habits, 
high scholarship, leadership qualities, and similar attributes” 
is one of the purposes of their clubs. However, in a large 
number of cases apparently no efforts are made by the 
sponsors to secure as members those high-school pupils who 
lack these qualities, and the possession of the qualities is 
very often a requirement for admission to the organizations. 
A national organization claims as one of its objectives “the 
encouragement and development of high scholarship among 
high-school pupils,” yet only those pupils who have achieved 
high scholarship — those pupils in whom high scholarship has 
already been developed— are eligible to membership. Another 
national organization is established “to create, maintain, 
and extend high standards of Christian character,” yet the 
possession and demonstration of “good moral character" is 
one of the requirements that must be met by high-school 
pupils before they may become members of this organization. 
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In other cases, however, the comparison of purposes and 
practices shows that careful thought and consideration is 
being given by sponsors to the purposes of their clubs and 
to the ways in which these purposes may best be achieved 

3. MEMBERSHIP 1\ CLUBS 

Lxtfi ! of members . — Formal membership lists are main- 
tained in more than 80 per cent of the clubs considered in the 
study, while in less than one-eighth of the clubs membership 
and attendance are so informal that lists of the names of the 
members are not kept. Because a large number of sponsors 
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£2.6 
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Fiotn* 11 — PfrocoLigfls of chibs open to boy» only, girt* only, and to boys and girls 


have membership lists it is possible to make some compari- 
sons in regard to the regulations concerning membership and 
the extent of membership of pupils. The percentages of 
clubs in which membership is restricted to boys only and to 
girls only, and the number of clubs which are open to both 
boys and girls are shown in Figure 11. Nearly two-thirds 
of the extracurriculum activities in the study are open to 
both bqps and girls; 86 clubs, approximately 15 per cent, 
are open to girls only, and a little more than 10 per cent 
accept only boys. The activities in Group II show a strong 
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tendency to restrict membership according to sex. More 
than one-half of the clubs in this group are open only to girls, 
more than one-fourth are open only to boys, while 15 per cent 
are open to both boys and girls. 

Average membership . — Data submitted by 530 of the 606 
sponsors indicate that a total of 21,131 pupils hold member- 
ship in these extracurriculum activities. The average mem- 
bership per club is nearly 40 (Fig. 12). Girls participate in 
somewhat larger numbers than boys, the average member- 
ship per club for girls being 22.8 pupils, and for boys, 17.1. 



honu 12.— Areragv membership of boy? tod girls in 530 clubs 


The greater participation of girls is due in part to the fact 
that in a number of schools social clubs are sponsored for 
girls in which all girls enrolled hold membership. The 
average membership of boys and girls in the various groups 
of activities is shown in Figure 12. 

It is noted in this figure that the membership in Groups II 
and VI, the activities for the development of social, moral, 
and leadership qualities, and the literary, dramatic, and 
forensic organizations is higher than in the other groups, 
while the average membership in the publications activities 
and in the special interest clubs is lower. 
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Limiiation of membership.— N 0 well-defined , , 

seen among the sponsors in retmrd * , . d tendency is 

number of pupils who mav hnfd P ,aci ng a limit on the 

In a little IrethlnsOpTc c^t „T,t d ^ “ “T dubs - 
not limited to any specific number thill £ T mberehl P is 

clieck list, membership is limited, oiTtheTverM^ 3 ? 1 " ^ 

membtilhip wtr.Tpt™ TnT M," 1'"'“ that "^ t 
the maximum number !(!! ' , 3 Clul>3 fewor « is 

while in 4 clubs the rnemh P ,® w ° may 1)01(1 membership, 

majority of cLL Lw f approach 10 °- The 

average of between 20 and™ cTusThe^ 68141)118116(1 an 
pupils who wifi he admitted ^ » f 

membere^tmorethan one b rhin^I3 rC f Ub8 

or whil t 6 „ PCr “TT*™ “ 

from 00 to ,00 pe“i Z\ r maZum" Tfi! 
membership of the entire group 0 f clubTT\h Th PrM<,nl 
94.3 per cent of the maxuMm mLl... r T 1Verage ’ ia 
hold membership. pup ^ 8 w ho may 

Membership in clubs sometimes is restricted -i 

of certain grades in the high schools. Nearly half TaiT ' PUS 
cent) of the clubs represented in th* ; *• f (43,7 per 

restriction of this kind on their meTC tI 11 '"* ”? 

practice was found consistently in all of^he v.rT geMral 
activities. Examination rtf a t 110 vanou 9 groups of 

« in this c„“n Llat tM w^ * “? T* 
restrictions are placed on membership the pupds ofthl^ ^°™ 1 
grades are usually the ones who are denied Th ' h 

ir^pTu rii 

38 clubs, or ,2 1 perre„t 1 “ ' UIUOT hi * b schools; 

pw c * nt - open only to the pupils in 
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grades 10, 11, and 12 in 4-year high school; 9.3 per cent of 
the clubs are open only to eleventh- and twelfth-grade pupils 
in 4-year high schools; and smaller numbers of clubs in 6- 
year schools are ogen only to the pupils in the last two or 
three grades. 

The question may be raised concerning the provisions that 
are being made for the participation of the lower-grade pupils 
in these schools. An answer to the question is found in very 
few schools. Seventeen clubs (only 5.4 per cent) in 6-year 
schools are open only to the pupils of the first three grades; 
2.6 per cent of the clubs in junior high schools are only open 
to the seventh grade; and a very few clubs in the 6-year and 
4-year schools are open only to pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and the ninth and tenth grades, respectively. 
If the lower-grade pupils present a special problem with 
respect to participation in extracurriculum activities, it seems 
that a well-balanced program should provide some means of 
solving the problem, and not merely prohibit membership in 
clubs on the part of the pupils in the lower grades of the high 
school. 

Securing members . — In approximately three-fourths (71.3 
per cent) of the clubs new members are selected informally 
from high-school pupils who have expressed an interest in the 
activities of the clubs. A third of the clubs select members 
informally from those pupils who have shown ability to 
perform the activities of the club. In a very few cases formal 
methods are followed. It appears that extracurriculum 
activities are being conducted on a fairly democratic basis 
with respect to the selection of new members. 

Length of membership . — Pupils maintain membership in 
the extracurriculum clubs and activities either for one 
semester, or for as long as they desire to be members. The 
first practice was indicated by 39.3 per cent of the sponsors 
and the second by 38. 1 per cent. Membership for a year, for 
two yeare, or for other periods of time were reported in only 

a small number of clubs. . . / . 

The activities represented in the investigation seem to 
exert a strong holding power over their /members. One 
factor which influences this condition* is the fact that in 
some of the schools studied pupils are required to participate 
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in some activity just as they are required to attend class 
However, it is interest, n(r to note that, in spite of this fact,' 
t a age number of members that withdrew or dropped 
out of the clubs during one semester was only three A few 
rases of large number, of pupils leaving clubs' were indicated 
but these were exceptions. In one club of 75 members, 40 
withdrew during one semester. In three clubs with member, 
slaps of more than 100 pupils between 40 and 45 members 
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F.ou„ U — QuallflcatloMfoT ineniberehlp .n 4» •xtr^urricuiutn .ctlvit*, and percent- 
of ciuba Indicating each qualification 

jyithdrew. The tendency for the group of clubs as a whole 
however, indicates that pupils remain to participate in activi' 
t, T n ,'! hlCh the y find satisfaction and enjoyment. 

(Millions for memberships. —In three-fourths (75 2 
per cent) of aU the clubs included in the study some form of 
qualification must be met by the pupils who wish to become 
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members of the clubs. In most cases the qualifications are 
slight. The qualifications mentioned and the percentage of 
clubs in which each qualification was indicated by the spon- 
sors are shown in Figure 13. The one qualification checked 
most frequently by the sponsors is “Interest in the purposes 
and activities of the club.” This qualification was indicated 
in more than one-half of the clubs. Slightly less than half of 
the clubs require “demonstrated ability to perform the activi- 
ties of the clubs” before pupils may become members. In a 
small group ofrlubs membership is restricted on the basis of 
a scholarship qualification. 

In the latter group of clubs requiring a minimum scholar- 
ship standing, a fourth of the sponsors did not state what the 
scholarship standing was. This might mean that no definite 
mark or average has bopn established for the club, the 
sponsor being granted the fyeedom of deciding the matter- in 
individual cases.. However, among the clubs that furnished- 
the desired information considerable variation was found. 
Scholarship standings ranged from merely a passing mark or 
average for all the courses being taken by the pupils to a 
very high average in all the subjects earned by the pupils 
during the current semester. 

Training new members. — Two-thirds of the sponsors of the 
clubs in the study indicated that some sort of training was 
given to the new members of their clubs. In about four- 
fifths of the clubs training was given concerning the activi- 
ties and programs of the clubs, while in less than half the 
clubs training was given concerning the general duties and 
responsibilities of members. 

The sponsors were asked to indicate the manner in which 
training was given to new members. In practicaUy half the 
cases, whatever training was received by new members was 
acquired incidentally from the older members of the club or 
through merely attending and participating in the programs 
and activities of the clubs. In less than a third of the clubs 
was definite training and instruction given by the sponsors, 
although "in about half the cases the sponsors report that 
instruction was given incidentally and informally to new 
members. In less than an eighth of the clubs the sponsors 
indicated the use of printed or mimeographed instructions 
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for new members. However, only ten sponsors, less than a 
hfth of the group, submitted copies of the printed instructions 

Group contacts.- The socializing influences of participation 
m group activities is often claimed as one. of the outstanding 
values of extracurriculum organizations. However, it does 
not appear that the sponsors of the clubs in the investigation 
consider this value of great importance. In response to the 
question ‘‘Are attempts made to secure as members pupils 
who would undoubtedly benefit by membership in a group 
and through participation in group activities?" half (53.8 
per cent) of the sponsors replied in the affirmative. Nearly 
85 per cent of the sponsors indicated that no attempts were 
made to secure as members pupils who have little or no 
interest m the activities and purposes of their clubs, and 
near y 81 per cent indicated that no attempts were made to 
secure as members pupils who have little or no ability in 
performing the activities of their clubs. It would seem that 
the^majonty of extracurriculum activities, even in schools 
with i outstanding practices, are organized and conducted for 
the benefit of high-school pupils who have already developed 
interests and abilities in specific lines and who already are 
probably able to make satisfactoiy adjustments to the de- 
mands of school life. The pupils who lack interests and 
abilities and who would benefit by contacts with other groups 
of pupils and by cooperation in group activities are appar- 
ently neglected. However, there are outstanding and en- 
couraging exceptions to these conditions in individual schools. 

I MEKT1NOS AND PROGRAMS 

7\me and place of club meetings .— Practically all the clubs 
hold their meetings at regular intervals, 94.2 per cent of the 
clubs indicating that this practice is followed. More than 
half of the clubs hold their regular meetings eveiy week, more 
than one-fourth meet every two weeks, one-tenth meet at 
monthly intervals, and the rest of the clubs hold their meet- 
ings at various times ranging from once every three weeks to 
as frequently as eveiy day. Some variatkn among the 
groups of clubs was noted. More than 25 %r cent of the 
journalistic and publication activities meet every day, one- 
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fourth of the musical organizations moot twice a week, and 
another fourth meet every drty. A majority of the activities 
in Group V meet twice a week. 

High-school administrative officers seem to give full coop- 
eration to the extracurriculum activities in their schools in 
providing regular times and places for club meetings, in 11 
of the 24 schools represented in the study regular practices 
in regard to the time and place of club moetings have been 
established for all, or nearly all, the clubs in the schools, while 
in practically all the other schools regular places for the club 
meetings are provided in the school, although the time at 
which club meetings are held varies with the individual clubs. 
The schools in \vhich regular practices have been established 
for all the clubs are listed in Table 50. 

Table 50. — Administrative practices in regard to the time at which meet- 
ings of exlracurriculum activities are held 


School 

Frequency of 
meeting! 

Day of week 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Weekly 

Tuesday 

2 

Weekly 

Varies 

3 

Weekly 

Varies 

6 

Twice a week 

Varies 

Tuesday and 
Thursday. 
Wednesday . . 
Friday 

« 

7__ 

Weekly 

8 

0 

Every two weeks. 
Weekly 

Thursday 

Thursday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

22 

Weekly 

23 

Weekly 

24 

Weekly .. 

Monday 





Time of day 


4 


First period in morning session. ‘ 
After school in afternoon. 

After school in afternoon. 

First period in morning session. 

10.1 ft to 11 daring morning session 
Last period in afternoon sees Ion. 
First period in morning session. 
First period in morning session. 
After school In afternoon 
Last period In afternoon session 
1 to 1.30 dining afternoon session. 


For the entire group of 606 clubs it was found that Tuesday 
and Thursday were the most popular days for club meetings. 
Tuesday was indicated in more than a third (34.7 per cent) 
of the clubs, and Thursday in a fourth. Wednesday ranked 
third in frequency of mention, Monday, fourth, while Friday 
seemed to be the least desirable day of the week for club 
meetings. 

g'hr^e practices stand out with respect to the time of day 
at which club meetings are held. Thirty per cent of the 
sponsors reported that club meetings are held directly after 
the close of school in the afternoon session; 25.9 per cent indi- 
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cated that meetings are held some time during the morning 
session of the school, while 22.5 per cent stated that the club 
meetings are held some time during the afternoon session. A 
few clubs hold their meetings before school in the mo rning or 
during the noon hour. It is interesting to note that few 
clubs hold meetings in the evening. However, thi» practice 
was reported, in nearly 20 per cent of the organizations in 
Group II. / 

Practically all the clubs (94.7 per cent) hold their meetings 
at the school building. The others meet at ths homes of the 
members, the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A, buildings, and 
churches; one club meets in a restaurant, another at the 
country club, and a third at the local armory. 

Length of club meetings . — The average length of club meet- 
ings for the different groups, whether meetings are held dur- 
ing the regular school day or outside the school session, are 
t shown in Figure 14. It is seen from these data that when 
club meetings are hold outside a regular school session the 
organisations have an opportunity for longer and more exten- 
sive programs than when the .jneetings are held wi thin the 
school session. The average length of meetings held during 
the school session is a little more than 45 minutes, and the 
average for the meetings held outside the school session is 
more than 60 minutes. The clubs in Group I are the only 
organizations in which the meetings held during the school 
session exceed in length those held outside the sehool hours. 
Clubs in Group V appear to need more time for their work 
than is available in the periods set aside in the regular school 
session. 

Type of activities in regular meetings . — A great variety of 
activities are participated in by members of clubs in their 
regtilar meetings. One activity, frequently a part of these 
meetings, is the regular business meeting. Other activities 
which are often a part of the regular meetings are the follow- 
ing: Talks by qutside speakers, student speakers, plays, 
sketches and other short dramatic productions, drill and prac- 
tice for public performances, and formal and informal instruc- 
tion and discussions. The various activities reported by all 
the clubs and the percentage of clubs mentioning each activity 
are shown in Figure 15. 
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Variations were noted in the groups of clubs in the types 
of activities which make up the regular meetings. For 
example, the musical organizations practically always par- 
ticipate in formal drill and practice during the regular meet- 
ings; the publications and journalistic organizations engage 
in a variety of activities, such as the collection of news, 
writing editorials and reports, transcribing copy, proofread- 
ing copy, and other more or less routine matters that are 
<r 
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Fioueb 14 . — Averag© length In mlnaUv of club meetings and programs 


connected only with these activities. The special-interest 
clubs only infrequently have business meetings, their usual 
activity being simply the working out of individual projects 
by the members of the cluboK'Social. entertainment, games, 
dances, and short dramatic productions were, found very 
frequently in the clubs in Groups I, II, and III. 

Order of business . — A definite and formal order of proce- 
dure is followed in the regular club meetings in about two- 
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thirds of the entire group of clubs. However, in nearly 
half the clubs in Groups IV, VI, and VII no formal pro- 
cedure is followed. Parliamentary rules ^*fe used for the 
direction of the entire meeting in less than one-fourth of the 
clubs. Rules a. re followed in conducting the business ses- 
sions of the meetings, however, in 66.5 per cent of the cases. 
There are no outstanding variations among the groups in 
respect to the use of parliamentary procedure. 



Flotrmi 15 - Activities participated Lo during regular meetings and percentages of clnbc i 

Ooning each activity 


Attendance and participation of members at regular meet- 
ings .— Records of attendance and participation in club 
programs are kept by the secretaries or other officers of the 
clubs in 83.5 per cent of the organizations. A large number 
of the sponsors, therefore, were able to report the number of 
members who attended and the number of members who 
participated in the programs- in the last three regular meet- 
ings, From the reports submitted by the sponsors the aver- 
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age per cent of attendance and participation for the various 
groups were computed and are shown in Table 51. 


Table 51 . — Average per cent of attendance and average per cent of 
participation in program* in the different activity groups 


Groups 

Per cent 

Groups 

Pa cent 

Attend^ 

a Due 

Partici- 

pation 

Attend- 

ance 

Partici- 

pation 

l 

Oft 0 

6ft 0 

V 

86 g 

41 4 

II 

go. 4 

57.6 

VI.. - 

go 3 

(*) 

III 

8ft. g 

40. 1 

VII 

. M.3 

(») 

IV 

0) 

(0 

All 

87.0 

50.7 


II 




1 Data reported by too smell a number of sponsors to be significant. 

* These organisations hare do formal programs AD the members who are present help Id 
carrying on the activities (A the group or engage In their own Individual projects 
> All members who are present participate in the practices and drills. 

The number of pupils participating in the programs of 
extracurriculum activities is influenced to a marked degree 
by the provisions made by the sponsors for securing partici- 
pation for all inembers. Nearly a fourth of the sponsors 
indicated thaC.no provisions whatever were made for secur- 
ing participation on the part of the members in their clubs. 
In 54.7 per cent of the clubs the sponsors supervise the 
preparation of the program for the purpose of securing 
participation from a large number of the members, while in 
the remaining clubs the members are expected to volunteer 
for participation in the programs at least once a semester. 
It appears that little thought or supervision is given by 
sponsors to the problem of securing frequent participation 
of all members of the club in the programs and meetings. 

Irregular attendance . — In 30.7 per cent of the clubs, mem- 
bers who do not attend meetings regularly are automati- 
cally dropped from membership in the organizations. In 
24.9 per cent irregular attendance at the club meetings 
is regarded in the same manner as irregular attendance at a 
regular class session. This practice is followed practically 
always in the schools in which a period in the regular school 
session has been set aside for club meetings. In 21 par cent 
of the clubs, however, no penalty of any kind is attached to 
irregular attendance; in a few cases members are urged by 
the sponsors to be more regular in attendance: 
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■Activities oj sponsors in meetings . — The activities of the 
sponsor in relation to the regular meetings and programs are 
vaned. Some of the sponsors (36.6 per cent) merely serve 
as critics and advisers during the meetings. Another group 
(26.2 per cent) dominate the meetings to a great extent by 
giving foi^alinstruction and training to the members in the 
activities of the clubs. Other relations indicated^ frequently 
are as follows: (a) the sponsors 'direct the discussions; (6) 
sponsors give informal instruction; (c) sponsors aid in making 
out the programs; and (d) sponsors aid officers in performing 
their duties. In only a very few cases do sponsors serve 
formallyNon the programs. 

Outside, or special, activities of clubs . — Less than half (45.0 
per cent) of the clubs conduct activities outside their regular 
programs and meetings. There is wide variation among 
the groups of clubs in this practice, however. A large number 
of the musical organizations (71.2 per cent) and of the pupil 
government, school service, and honorary organizations 
(62.8 per cent) conduct special activities. The nature of the 
activities that are conducted outside the regular meetings 
and programs are roported as follows: 

(1) Dances and other social gatherings. — Thirty-eight per 
cent of the clubs that conduct special meetings or programs 
engage in this type of activity. 

(2) Concerts, plays, and other dramatic productions . — This 
type of special activity is very popular among the clubs in 
several of the schools. In one school the sponsors of every 
type of club— pupil government, departmental, special 
interest, social and moral, and even the publications — indi- 
cated that it was necessary for them to put on one or two 
plays each semester in order to maintain membership in 
their organizations. Twenty-eight per cent of the sponsors 
of all the clubs checked this type of activity. 

(3) Contests. The sponsors of the special interest clubs 
reported this t^pe of activity most frequently. Numerous 
contests are conducted outside the regular programs and 
meetings of these clubs for pupils in the entire school who 
have an interest in the activities of the club whether or not 
they are members. 
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(4) Assembly programs . — This type of activity is reported 
to a great extent by the musical organizations apd the special 
interest and hobby clubs. Assembly programs for the entire 
school are frequently given in which the members of these . 
clubs demonstrate their interests and abilities before tb^ 
entire student body in order to encourage others to develop 
an interest in some hobby. Frequently assembly programs 
are given by all the clubs for the purpose of explaining, illus- 
trating, and describing the club life of the school to the 

parents and friends of the pupils. .... ,, t 

(5) Miscellaneous activities, such as picnics, hikes, other out- 
door activities , banquets, school exhibits, etc .- These were 
reported by a few sponsors. One club participated m a 
broadcasting program, while another club assumed the 
responsibility for doing social service work among the poor 
families in the neighborhood of the school for a year 

The activities that are conducted outside the regular club 
programs and meetings are, as a rule, open to the parents 
and adult friends of the members of the clubs, 40.3 per cent 
of the sponsors indicating this practice. In some cases 
(32.2 per cent) the activities are open to the young fnen s 
of the members who are not in school, while in other cases 
(30.1 per cent) the activities are open only to the members 

of the clubs. . j 

Officers —All but 25 of the clubs in the study are organized 

under officers and committees. The officer mentioned most 
frequently in these clubs is the president, although t is 
officer is not found in all clubs. Vice-presidents are reported 
in more than two-thirds of the clubs, secretaries in almost 
two-thirds, treasurers in a little less than half of the clubs, 
and an officer in which the duties of the secretary and treas- 
urer are combined is found in 13 per cent of the clubs. These 
officers are found most frequently in aU the groups except 
Group IV, the publications and journalistic organizations. 
In these organizations the editor in chief usually is the leader 
of the group, while the manager ranks second in frequency 

of mention. 

Other officers frequently reported are: Sergeant at arais 
representative to the student council, librarian, and individual 
group leaders or captains within the club. The combination 
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of officers most frequently reported by the clubs is that of 
president, vice president, secretaiy, and treasurer, 24.8 per 
cent of all the clubs reporting these officers. The officers re- 
ported and the percentage of clubs in which the various offi- 
cers are found are shown in Figure 16. - 

For the clubs reporting officers an average of 3.2 officers 
was found for each club. Variations among the groups were 
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not pronounced, the averages in the different schools ranging 
from 3.1 to 4. 

Selection oj officers — Officers secure their positions in the 
majority of clubs through popular nomination and popular 
vote by the members of the clubs, 75 per cent of all the clubs 
reporting this as the practice. In the publications group the 
officers m more than one-third of the organizations are 
appointed by the sponsors. Undoubtedly this is due to the 
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fact that it is necessary for these officers to possess a higher 
degree of ability; interest, and knowledge copceming the 
activities of the club than in other organizations. In a few 
cases the policy of nominating officers by special nominating 
committees and the election by popular vote is followed , in a 
very few cases officers are selected from a group of members 
who have served a period of training as minor officers; the 
cases of this practice are rare, however; in a few other cases 
officers are selected through competition, those being selected 
as officers who exhibit the highest degree of ability m the 
activities of the club or in performing the duties of the office. 

Committees— Large proportions of extracurriculum clubs 
and organizations utilize pupil committees in carrying on 
their work. . Of all the clubs reporting more than 60 per cent 
have committees, the average number of committees in clubs 
having them being 2.6. The averages for the groups range 
from 2.2 committees per club in the special-interest group to 
3.3 committees per club in Groups II and VI. 

Committee chairmen are, as a rule, appointed by the presi- 
dents of the clubs. In the organizations in Group IV, how- 
ever, the chairmen are selected by the executive committee 
of which the sponsor is a member. In this manner the spon- 
sors of the publications and journalistic clubs exert a strong 
influence in the selection of the chairmen of the committees 
as well as the officers of the clubs. In a few cases the chair- 
men are selected by the club at large just as the other officers 

are elected. , , , _ 

Term of office — In 68.6 per cent of thq clubs having officers 

the term of office is one semester.. In 28 per cent of the clubs 
the officers hold their positions for a year , while in a few cases 
offices are held for two years, for as long as the officers desire, 
or for as long as the officers show good behavior. 

Qudifications of officers— The qualifications that must be 
met by members of the clubs who wish to hold office are pre- 
sented in Figure 17. It will be seen from this figure that the 
one qualification which was indicated most frequently by the 
sponsors is “Possession of apparent leadership qualities/’ 
This qualification was checked by nearly one-half of the 
sponsors. The qualification checked second in frequency is 
“Special interest or ability in the activities of the club, and 
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the one checked third is "Special ability in performing the 
duhea of the office” In 10 2 percent of the cl u be the plsl 
aion of apparent leadership qualities" is the only quahlica- 
tion that must be met by the members holding office - in 5 1 
per cent the only qualification is the "possession of special 
abihty in performmg the duties of the office"; and in nearly 

abifitv in D il, 0f ^ ' UbS <[>O!1W3ei0n of special interest or 
abihty in the activrties of the club” is the only qualification 

hese three qualifications for officers were checked, either 
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j F.QUBE 17 . Qualifications of officers In extruurriculum activities and percentages of clubs 
In which qualifications must bo met 

individually or in combination with other qualifications, by 
more than two-thirds of all the sponsors. 

It appears from the data presented that few attempts are 

T l m 8P ° n80re ° f the Club9 t° U9e whatever values 
office holding may have for the development of leadership 

i !f aJ ° nty ° f CaS68 pUpUs who have demon- 

strated the possession of leadership qualities or the possession 

of special ability m performing the duties of offices are elected 
to the positions of officer* in the clubs. Further evidence of 
this situation is gamed by an analysis of the responses to the 
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question, “Are attempts made to secure as officers those 
pupils who would undoubtedly benefit by contact with the 
responsibilities of office holding?” Nearly half of the 
sponsors (41.9 per cent) answered this question in the nega- 
tive; 38.7 per cent responded in the affirmative; and 20.3 per 
cent made no response to the question. 

It is evident that the majority of the sponsors, even in 
schools with outstanding programs of extracurriculum 
activities, fail to realize the full possibilities of the clubs 
under their direction. Few attempts are made to develop 
leadership qualities in the pupils who lack these qualities, 
and the possession of leadership qualities and special ability 
in performing the duties of an office are the qualifications 
which most frequently must be met by those who desire to 
become officers in the clubs. This is true in spite of the fact 
that one of the outstanding values* claimed for extra- 
curriculum activities is the development of leadership 

qualities. . 

A minimum scholarship standing was a qualification for 
office holding in .90 clubs. However, the sponsors failed to 
indicate what this minimum standing was in more than 40 
per cent of these organizations. Among the other clubs, 
scholarship standings above those necessary for admission 
into the clubs were not found to any marked extent. In 
only a few cases were the officers of clubs held to a higher 
scholarship. standing than the members of the clubs. 

Provisions jor training officers .— Not far from half (44.3 per 
cent) of the sponsors indicated that some form of special 
instruction was given to the officers of their clubs concerning 
their duties and responsibilities. Although they were not 
asked to indicate the nature or extent of this instruction, a 
number of sponsors volunteered information. 

In many cases this instruction undoubtedly is superficial, 
while in other cases exceptional plans of instruction for the 
' officers are being followed. Both types of situations were 
observed in the schools visited. In some schools it was 
found that the officers of all clubs were brought together by 
the director of the extracurriculum program for a short 

* Koos, Leonard V. Analyst of tbe General Literature on Eitraairrlculnm Activities. 
Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society tor tbe Study of EducaUon, Part U, 1*». P- »»• 
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period before the regular club meetings for discussions of their 
problems as officers; in other schools the sponsors met with 
the officers of their own clubs for such discussion; but in a 
large number of cases, the instruction that was indicated as 
special instruction consisted in mere telling the president or 
secretary what the next step should be in conducting the 
meeting at the time the meeting was in progress. 

T he various provisions thafrare made for the instruction 
of officers in their duties and responsibilities, and the per- 
centages of clubs in which the various provisions are found 
are indicated in Table 52. It will be seen from &is table 
that in nearly a third of the clubs the officers receive training 
and instruction only incidentally through attendance at 
meetings and participation in the club activities, while in an 
equal number of clubs no attempts at all are made to instruct 
the officers. A little more than a sixth of the sponsors indi- 
cated that their officers secured information and instruction 
from the older members of the club and from former officere 
It is important to note that less than half the sponsore 
have adopted some form of training for their officere. How- 
ever, this situation might be expected in the light of the 
previous discussion in which it was shown that the possession 
of apparent leadership qualities and special abilities in 
performing the duties of the offices were so frequently the 

offi^f Cfttl0M that ** m6t by the pUpil8 “ hol di«g 

Only 32 sponsore indicated the use of printed or mimeo- 
graphed instructions for new officers, and only 11 of these 
sponsors furnished copies of these printed instructions. One 
school is outstanding in the work that is being done in aiding 
the officers. The director of extracurriculum activities in 
this school has developed a series of outlines and suggestions 
for the use of the officers in the various clubs. This director 
furthermore, has secured the .hearty cooperation of the * 
sponsore o( all clubs so that s definite concerted program of 
instruction is followed throughout the school for the develop- 
ment of good club officere. 
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Table 52. — Provisions made for training officer i of extracurriculum activ- 
ities, and percentages of dubs reporting the ifte of the various provisions 


Percent- 
ages of 

Provision for training club* 

Special instruction within the club by the sponsor 44 3 

Incidental instruction gained through attendance at meetings... 31: 7 

No provisions for instruction 31. 7 

Instruction gained from older members of the club and from 

former officers « 18. 3 

Printed or mimeographed instructions for officers 5. 0 

Period of training as a minor officer or as an assistant to a major 

officer *. 48 

Special instruction outside the club period . 5 


6. FINANCING EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


Extracurriculum finance.— Although nearly 60 per cent of 
the clubs collect and expend money, or assume financial 
obligations of some sort, a definite tendency to discourage 
the levying' of dues and assessments on the members of the 
clubs is evident in many of the schools. Numerous studies 
have been made concerning the financing of extracurriculum 
activities in which it has been shown that the responsibilities 
placed on the members of the clubs have become in many 
cases serious financial burdens for the pupils. In a few 
schools included in the present study a definite policy has 
been adopted for conducting extracurriculum activities with- 
out the payment of dues and assessments by the members of 
the clubs. It was apparent in visiting these schools, in inter- 
viewing the sponsors, and in observing the clubs in action 
that the organizations so conducted were carrying on just as 
effective programs as were those clubs in which dues and 
assessments were collected from the pupils each year and 
expended chiefly for refreshments, dance orchestras, or the 
entertainment of the club members. 

Financial officers and ^financial records . — As is to be ex- 
pected, the officer most frequently responsible for handling 
the finances of clubs is the treasurer. In a few cases the 
president and treasurer jointly are responsible for the 
finances ; while in other cases, the funds are handled by such 
officers as the vice president, secretary, chairmen of commit- 
tees, etc. In a few clubs the sponsors have assumed responai- 
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bility for all the financial affaire of the club, thus avoiding 
the necessity of supervising one of themembera in regard to 
proper financial records and accounts. Althoagb-this prac- 
tice relieves the sponsors of much work, an opportunity is lost 
for providing a desirable form of training and experience for 
high-school pupils, a kind of experience and tr aining consid- 
ered a desirable outcome of participation in extracurriculum 
activities. 

In practically all cases where members of the club are 
responsible for the financial affairs of the organization the 
officers are held to a strict accounting during or at the close 
of their terms of office. This practice was indicated by/ 86 
per cent of the sponsors. Six and two-tenths per cent of the 
sponsors failed to indicate their practices and 7.8 per cept did 
not exacts financial accounting from the club officers. 

The sponsor is usua &^ flhe administrative officer who exerts 
financial control overlhe club officers This is the practice 
in more than two-thirds of the clubs. However, the princi- 
pal, the school treasurer, the director of the extracurriculum 
ptogram, and other officers of the school frequently hold the 
responsibility. Rarely the treasurer of the board of educa- 
tion, a national officer of the oiganization who is not con- 
nected with the school, or the superintendent of the school 
system exerts financial control over the officers of the clubs. 

Occasionally inegularities have been discovered in the 
accounts and records of club officers. The number of these 
cases, however, is small. This would indicate that, whether 
or not careful supervision has been given the club officers, 
only rarely are club funds misused or lost by the club officers. 

In most of the cases reported the club officers have been 
required to replace the money that is Pot accounted for. » 
However, in a few cases the matter apparently has been 
ignored, or the sponsors themselves have adjusted the deficits. 

Securing financial support for the dubs . — Various practices 
are employed in securing financial support for extracurriculum 
organizations. The practices that were reported by the 
sponsors are presented in Table 63. The percentage of 
sponsors indicating each practice is shown also. 


EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


Table 53. — Methods of secu'iny financial support for extracurriculum 

activities 

PerceiUaget 

Predict of dub. 

Regular dues from members - ^ 

Assessments on members whenever money is neeeded 20. 6 

Proceeds from club enterprises (e.g., sale of publications, sale of 

tickets for club performances, etc.) - 18 3 

Each member pays his own expenses when expenses arise 15. 8 

Funds from board of education ^ * 

Proceeds from special sales conducted by club (candy sales, rum- 
mage sales, etc.) ® 

Voluntary contributions from club members 3 

General fund for all extracurriculum activities 5 - 6 

Mothers of club members * ® 

Tag day in entire school. 

The practice indicated in more than half of the clubs is 
the collection of tegular dues from the club members. In a 
little more than a fifth of the clubs assessments are levied 
on the members whenever money is needed, Jn a few cases 
proceeds fron\ club enterprises furnished the support for 
the organization. The sale of newspapers, magazines, and 
annuals by the journalistic and publication organizations is 
the chief^furce of financial support for this group of activi- 
ties. The sale of tickets for public performances, concerts, 
etc., is the chief source of support for the musical activities. 

A few clubs reported that the members pay their own ex- 
penses whenever there were any expenses in the organization. 

It is interesting to note that the cases are very few in which 
money is appropriated by the school board for conducting 
extracurriculum activities. This practice was found in the 
musical activities to a larger extent than in other groups, 
but in general the practice is unconJmon. 

In about a fourth of the organizations supplementary funds 
are asked for from time to time during the school year. 
However,' more than three-fourths of the clubs are able to 
carry on their programs with the regular dues or assessments 
paid by the members. When supplementary funds are 
needed they are usually secured by levying a special assess- 
ment on the members. In a few cases the members are asked 
to make voluntary contributions to help defray extra ex- 
penses, while in a few other cases the parent-teacher associa- 
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Uons, alumni association!!, and individual alumni are asked 
to come to the financial rescue of the clubs. 

Colkchns dua and assessments. — A variety of methods are 
employed in the various clubadn the collection Of dues al- 
hough m more than two-thirds of the oiganizations the dub 
reasurer collects dues informally. It is the usual practice 
for this officer to ask the members for their dues at dub 
meetings, dunng the school day, or st any other opportune 
time In , few cases only are business-like methods em- 

i k° m n0dficati0M of d “« sometimes given 
by the club officers; in some cases a definite finandal program 

is adopted Winch indicates the date on which dub d3are 

follow T 'o m r b<ra ° { the grou,> ^ expected to 
follow this financial program. In some cases the sponsor 

assumes the responsibility of collecting dues and assessments 

widemafewcasesthe principal of the school assumes this duty! 

Determining and making disbursements.— A third of the 

“ Which are dealt with 

indicated that no definite plan was followed for determining 

the amount of money that should be expended, the purpoZ 
°/ ^ c ^^e money should be used, and the methTth^ 
should be followed m paying the bills and meeting the 
financial obligations of the club. In the remaininTclubs 
the usual practice is for the dub officer to pay bills whenever 
necessary. In 28 per cent of the clubs the treasurer or busi- 
ness manager with the approval of the sponsor, pays the bills 
as they come due. In 24 per cent of the clubs an officer 
draws an order on the central treasurer of extracurriculum 
activities, wh o then makes the actual disbursement of 

L. N. Bartow Management of Student ActlwUl*. ^„ n , 

1 : 1-0, September, lea. ml “- I e * obw * CoOeje Journal, 

T ~ w - 

Mw.I.O. 6n.F»teUIPopHA«imi«, Mnl 
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money. Various combinations and variations of these 
plans were reported. 

Excellent practices have been presented in professional 
literature for handling the financial problems of extra- 
curriculum activities. 10 If it is necessary to burden the 
extracurriculum program with financial obligations, the 
recommendations and suggestions given by the writers who 
have studied the problem are well worth considering. It 
appears from this study that great improvements can be 
made in the matter of financing extracurriculum activities. 

t. SPON80R3 

Selection and supervision of sponsors. — In most of the clubs 
the sponsors secure their positions through appointment by 
the principals of the schools. Frequently, however, they 
are appointed by the directors of the school programs of 
extracurriculum activities, by the heads of departments, or 
by the faculty committees in charge of extracurriculum 
activities. The practices reported by the 606 sponsors are 
shown in Table 54. 

The principals are the officers most frequently responsible 
for the supervision of the sponsors, although in a few cases 
) the heads of the departments, directors of extracurriculum 
f pregrams, and o£her school officials supervise the work of 
the sponsors. 

The efficiency of administrative practices in regard to the 
appointment and supervision of sponsors may be determined 
by an analysis of individual cases. In nearly half of the 
clubs, it was reported that sponsors are supervised by the 
same otfber who appoints them to their positions as sponsors. 
In a little more than a third of the clubs, sponsors are held 
responsible to school officers other than those who have 
appointed them, while in a few cases, less than 10 per cent 
of all the clubs, sponsors are supervised by ttfo or more 
individuals, one of whom nearly always is the officer who 
has appointed the sponsors. The situation in regard to 
appointment and supervision of sponsors for the various 
groups of activities is shown in Figure 18. The best admin- 
istrative practices seem to be found among the publication 

« fniidi ol School Ot l »nlnHow Betoooi R*rt*w, *7:161-181, April, 
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“ d journalistic organizations, while the musical activities 
show the least satisfactoiy practices. In the latter group 
of activities, the leaders of the bands, orchestras, and vocal 
organizations often are held responsible for their duties to 
both the principal and the head of the music department 
The sponsors of the departmental clubs and special interest 

^ 17 volunteer their services as sponsors and are 

nffi 11 - ^ t responsible for the work of the club to a school 
official who has not actually appointed the sponsors. ' 

Table 5i.— Methods through which sponsor s are selected, and percentage* 
of sponsors reporting the practices 

a . , , , Methods of selection p. 

Appointed by principal. . Percent 

Appointed by the head of department.. _ fo? 

Appointed by director of ertracurriculum’ program' ' ' , n o 

Sponsor selecte the club he wishes to direct q , 

Sponsor volunteers to direct any club * 

Sponsor is elected by the club 73 

fUspondbUit, of directing dub devol'vtt'upro sponior „i * ° 

^deuuc .ucb „ dean h«d 

ment, or instructor in a particular course 

, ~ — - - i . z 

Tabl. 55. Supervisory relations between sponsors and officer to whom 
sponsor xs responsible for his duties as sponsor 

Prrctnt- 

Relations of 

Officer advisee and counsels with sponsor when necessary ZTl 
No apparent relation between officer and sponsor 1A ‘ a 

Officer requires written reports only occasional^ , o n 

Oral reports made to officer periodically £ 0 

^rvT^ WritteD ° f the WOrk of Vhe ** regular ® 

Financial reports required periodically ^ ® 

of riX ?hT daU “ “ e " dent th “’ althou * h “ “>« majority 
of dubs the sponsors are appointed and supervised by tie 

C *Z ** f 2 th 7 •« -ains a .^.numt o 
caaes in which other administrative practices are found 

e work of the extracumculum activities woujd undoubt- 
«Uy progress more smoothly and more effectively if definite 
relatione were established and were understood between 
sponsors and school officials. . 660 

act^YvV**, relati ° n betWe6D 8p ° nSOre and «hool officials 
actually exists m many, cases is shown, further, through a 
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consideration of the type of supervision that is exerted over 
the sponsors. The various supervisory relations mat were 
indicated by the sponsors are shown in Table 55. It is 
evident from these data that the sponsors receive little 
supervision. In less than 7 per cent of the clubs are written 
reports asked of the sponsors at regular intervals, and in 
only 3.6 per cent of the clubs are financial reports requested. 
For the most part, the only forms of supervision in use are' 



Fiotni 18.— Percentages of sponsor*, by group* of activity who ar« supervised by the same 
officer who appoint* them, by an officer other than the one who appoints them, or by two 
or more officers 


oral reports at irregular intervals, occasional written reports, 
and conferences with the sponsors whenever it seems desirable. 

Qualifications of sponsors. — The qualifications indicated by 
the sponsors in the present study are shown in Table 56. 
It will be seen that these qualifications are extremely meager, 
only two of them, namely, instruction in a subject closely 
related to the work of the club, and special ability, skill, or 
interest in the activities of the club are mentioned by a 
large number of sponsors. As can be inferred from addition 
<Jf the percentages in Table 56, some sponsors reported 
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more than one qualification. In 28 per cent of the clubs 
the only qualification mentioned by the sponsors is instruct-' 
mg m a subject closely related to the activities of the club 
This qualification was indicated by the largest number of 
sponsors in each of the groups except Group VII of the 
classification of activities. In this group the possession of 
special ability , skill, or interest in the activities of the club 
was mentioned most frequently. Many sponsors in Group 
VI indicated specific training in sponsoring activities, while 

“ ® ro " p ® *?’ 1Y ’ “ d VT a We number of sponsors indi- 
cated that they had had specific experience in directing the 

ype of club which they were sponsoring at the time of 
the report. 

T*bl. 56. Qualifications of sponsor, and percentages of sponsors men- 
turning each qualification 

Pereent- 

T A Qualification* °f 

Inrtruct ng In . subjsst detriment do«l, relxted to the'”""' 
activities of the club ^ 

8P the”'lub lity ' ‘ kiU ’ ” ln P« rf »™ing the nctivi'tje. of ™ ° 

Previous experience tohandlingthetypeof ciubteingspon^; 2& 4 
Previous experience in handling clubs in general o 

Experience in the «ctivitfe» of the club through participation 
in a similar club in college r 

Specific training in .powering the type' of dub being sponsored" 7 » 

Specific training in sponsoring extracurriculum activities in 
general 

. . 4.6 

The principals of the high schools visited,- and the directors 
of extracumculum activities, or other faculty member respon- 
sible for the school^program of activities were asked to indi 
cate what qualifications were required in the sponsore of 
their clubs. The qualifications indicated by these adminis- 
trative officers and the percentages indicating each qualifica- 
tion are shown in Table 57. It is seen that interest and abilitv 
m the activities of the dubs ranks highest among the quali- 
fications, and [instructing in a subject closely related to the 
activities of the club ranks third. Experience and training in 
directing extracumculum activities do not rank high as 
qualifications for sponsoring clubs. 
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Tablb 57. — Qualification*' dctired in rporuort by high-tchool principal* 

and percentage* of principal* mentioning each qualification 

, Percent- 

age* of 

Qualification* of tpontfr* principal* 

* Wrest in the activities of the club being sponsored. 83. 3 

Ability to perform the activities of the club being sponsored. . . 66. 7 

Instructing a subject related to the activities of the club 54. 2 

Previous experience in sponsoring the type of club being spon- 
sored — --- 

Previous experience in Sponsoring extracurriculum activities — 
Experience in performing the activities of the club through par- 
ticipation in a similar club in college 33 3 

Specifio training in sponsoring extracurriculum activities 29. 2 

Specific training in sponsoring the type of club being sponsored- . 25. 0 

Youthful spirit ^ ^ 

Ability to interest faculty and pupils in a given project 4. 2 


37. 5 
33. 3 


The sponsors were asked to indicate the nature and extent 
of the experience and training which they had had in directing 
extracurriculum activities. Unfortunately a large proportion 
of the sponsors failed to furnish this information. However, 
of the 102 sponsors who indicated previous general experience 
in directing extracurriculum activities, 24.5 per cent reported 
5 or 6 years of experience, 15.8 per cent reported between 10 
and 15 years, and the rest reported experience ranging from 
1 year to more than 20 years. The average number of years 
of specific experience in directing the type of club which 
being sponsored at the time the report was made ranged fr^i 
1 to 12 years. The average number of years of general, and 
of specific experience for the sponsors in the various groups of 
activities are shown in Table 58. It will be noted that the 
sponsors of the special interest or hobby clubs have had the 
smallest amount and the sponsors of the ftiusical activities 
have had the largest amount of experience. The sponsors in 
Group I have had a great deal of general experience, more 
than those in any other group, but they rank fourth in specific 
experience, being surpassed by the sponsors in Groups III, 
V, and VI. 

A small number of sponsors indicated general and specific 
training in directing extracurriculum activities, but more than 
three-fourths of these sponsors failed to indicate the nature 
and extent of this training. However, special courses of 
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training in directing clubs at the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
schools and camps, and at teachers colleges were reported by 
these sponsors. The training available at teacher- training 
institutions at the present time is probably meager, a fact 
undoubtedly influencing the amount of training reported by 
the sponsors. 


Table 58 — Average number of years of general and specific (xperienct 
of sponsors in directing ertracurriculum activities 


Group 

Years of experience 

Group 

Years of experience 

General 

Specific 

Oeneral 

8pedflc 

I 

0.8 

8.0 

8.5 

0.2 

5.7 

5.6 

5.0 

4.2 

V. ... 

7.5 
0 . 1 

5.4 

7.4 

6.4 

8. 7 
3.8 
4. 1 

II 

VI .... 

VII 

Ill 

IV 

AU 




Although most sponsors indicated that they were directing 
clubs closely related to the subject which they were teaching 
m the regular curriculum, this was not the case with 156 
sponsors. A number of the sponsors in Groups I, II, and 
VII were directing clubs not related to the subjects being 
taught. An examination of the qualifications of these spon- 
sors shows that in more than two-thirds of the cases the 
sponsors have participated in similar activities in college; 40 
per cent have had an average of 4.6 years of specific experi- 
ence in directing clubs, and 27.6 per cent have had an average 
of 7.1 years of general experience. A small number have had 
both specific and general training in directing extracurriculum 
activities. 

Subjects taught by sponsors.— Nearly a fifth of the sponsors 
were members of the English department. This department 
furnishes a larger number of sponsors than any other single 
department. Within the different groups of activities, how- 
ever, wide variations are found. Nearly 75 per cent of the 
sponsors in Group V, the dramatic, literary, and forensic 
activities, and more than 7 5 per cent of the sponsors in the 
publication and journalistic group are instructors in English. 
The next largest group of sponsors are instructors in depart 
ments of social studies; 12 per cent of aU the sponsors report- 
ing come from this field. About 10 per cdnt of the sponsors 
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come from the music department, while the other depart- 
ments rank in the following order in the number of sponsors 
which they furnish: Industrial arts, science, foreign languages, 
mathematics, household arts, drawing, physical education 
and health, and commercial studies. In a few cases the 
librarian, school nurse, assistant principal, dean of students, 
and school counsellor serve as sponsors. 

Among the group of sponsors who are in charge of clubs 
not. closely related to the subject which they teach, the 
largest number come from the English department; 21.4 per 
cent come from the social science department, and more than 
20 per cent from the mathematics department. 

Teaching schedule and extra compensation j or sponsors . — The 
practice of relieving teachers of regular instructional or 
academic duties for the purpose of sponsoring extracurriculum 
activities is not found to any great extent. More than 85 
per cent of the sponsors indicated that they were not relieved 
of any of their regular duties for the work of the organizations. 
In the group of publication and journalistic activities an 
exception is seen to this general practice. Here, nearly half 
of the sponsors are relieved of some regular duties in lieu of 
the work of sponsoring the publications. However, this is 
the only group of sponsors in which the practice is found to 
any marked degree. 

A few of the sponsors whose duties were considered ex- 
ceptionally heavy were relieved of a period of classroom 
teaching and assigned to a period of study haH or study room 
duty instead. 

Only 8 of the 1 entire 606 sponsors indicated that they re- 
ceived extra compensation for their duties as sponsors. It 
seems from these responses that the work of sponsoring 
extracurriculum clube and activities is almost universally 
considered a regular part of the duties of instructors in 
high schools. 

Time devoted to the t oorlt oj sponsoring dubs . — The work of 
sponsoring extracurriculum activities makes demands on the 
time of sponsors, in a large number of cases, both in and out 
of the regular school day. The time that is set aside by the 
school administrators for the program of activities determines 
to a great extent the amount of time devoted by sponsors to 
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the clubs. However, in many cases it is impossible for 
sponsors to perform all the work connected with their clubs 
during this time. 

Two hundred and twenty-nine sponsore (37.8 per cent) 
who devote time during the school day only to the work of 
their clubs reported an average of 3.2 hours per week for this 
work. The averages for the groups of sponsors ranged from 
52 minutes for the sponsors of the clubs in Group VII to 
more than 4 hours for the sponsors of the publications 
organizations. One hundred and fifty-three sponsors (25.2 
per cent) who devote time outside the regular school hours 
only to the work of the clubs reported an average of 2 hours 
per week. This ranged from 1.1 hours for the sponsore of 
musical organizations to 4.6 hours for the spdhsore of the 
publications activities. Most of these sponsore devote be- 
tween 1 and 2 hours a week outside the regular school hours 
to the work of their clubs. Two hundred and twenty-four 
sponsore (37 per cent) who devote time both during and 
outside the regular school day reported an average of 4 4 
hours per week to the clubs, the range in averages for the 
various groups of sponsore being from 2.5 hours for Group 

VII to more than 13 hours per week for the publication 
organizations. 

It is seen from these data that the time devoted to the 
work of sponsoring extracurriculum activities has become of 
considerable importance, especially , in the case of the publi- 
cation and journalistic activities. 

Hindering factors in the work of extracurricvlum activities.— 
A few of the sponsore indicated that the work of their clubs 
* was handicapped by certain factors within the school A 
large number of the sponsore (113) feel that they are hin- 
dered in their work by the provision of too many extracur- 
nculum activities for high-school pupils. Another group of 
sponsore believes that the regular work of the school is so 
heavy that the pupils can not carry on their extracurriculum 
activities, while smaller groups report a variety of hindering 
factors. The factors reported by the sponsors, and the per 
cent of sponsore mentioning each factor are shown in Table 
59. A few individual illustrations taken from the reports of 
the sponsore will supply additional information regarding the 
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factors that are considered a handicap to the work of these 
activities in some cases. » 

In one school pupils are assigned to clubs on the basis of 
the, choices made by the pupils. In many cases, although 
the pupils are permitted to choose the clubs which they want 
to attend, pupils find themselves in uncongenial groups, or 
in clubs in which they have little interest or ability. The 
sponsors of the clubs in this school have indicated that very 
little guidance is given pupils concerning the extracurriculum 
activities, and that pupils choose blindly because they are 
compelled to choose some club. Consequently, the work in 
several of the clubs in this school is not progressing smoothly 
and effectively. 


Table 59. — Factor* that hinder the work of the tponeori and percentage* 
of tponeori mentioning each factor 

Percentage! 

Hindering factor! of tponeori 

Time of members taken up by other extracurriculum activities 60. 1 


Time of membere taken up by school Work — 

Time of membere taken up by home duties 

Lack of time of sponsor for the duties of the club 

Lack of definite time or place for meetings 

Lack of financial support for the clubs — 

Students’ opinions unfavorable to extracurriculum activities 

Lack of administrative cooperation 


31. 2 
13. 9 
12. 4 
11. 9 
11. 4 
4. 1 
4 0 


In another school an intense spirit of competition has 
grown up among the clubs for the purpose of securing and 
holding members. The energetic and popular clubs in this 
school are those that furnish the beet entertainment, social 
activities (dances, games, etc.), and the best refreshments. 
Clubs that attempt to do more than entertain their members 
soon find only a small number of membere attending the 


meetings. 

The sponsors in another school indicated that often the 
officers of the clubs attempt to secure their positions only for 
the publicity to be gained through the “ write-ups ” and pic- 
tures of the club officers in the school annual. 

In another school the sponsors complained of the irrespon- 
sibility of the membere and officers. The sponsors in other 
schools feel that their clubs would be more effective if more 
time were permitted for club meetings and a little financial 
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support were received from the school. An examination of 
eso statements of the sponsors shows that in many cases 

proper administrative direction would probably remove the 
cause of the complaints. 


'• NUMMARY 

The data secured from the study of 606 individual activities 
4 secondary schools selected for intensive study show that 

lT7h °L lh6 dUf T ent tyP “ distributed unevenly 
among the different schools. Variation in the proportion of 

a ! ereDt tyP “ an,0D B the «*>oob should 
b . ut e,tr ™* variation, such as was found among 
the 24 spools studied suggests the absence of guiding 
principles m the organization and administration of activity 
programs m the majority of the schools. 7 

* , tMrd ° f the club! studied were definitely 
related to the regular curriculum, indicating a tendency to 

develop programs of activities in response to pupil interests 

rr / , f r tJ to. a thud ofth“ 

have adopted written constitution,, indicating further that 

the majonty of the activities are organized and conducted 

somewhat informally. Information secured from an analysis 

o the constitutions and the statements of purpose given 
by the sponsors and administrative officers shows that the 
leading objectives of the activities are: “Extending the 
interests already arouse^ in specific activities," “Armising 
terests m specific types of activities," and “Providing 

ti^” b ThlT 8 ! ° f , Util f Zing J lei8Ure time whool <W 
tiom The data clearly mdicate a need for the broadening 

of the purposes of extracurriculum activities in most ofthe 

Analysis of the membership lists of the individual activities 
reveals that approximately two-thirds of the clubs admit 
both boys and girls, that the average membership per club 
is nearly 40 and that girls outnumber boys by about 16 
per cent. About half of the clubs have found it necessary 
to limit membership and among these the present member- 
ship is approximately 96 per cent of the maxiumum member- 
ship. Grade restrictions are applied to membership in 
activities m some of the schools with results unsatisfactory 
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to pupils in the grades discriminated against. This method 
of regulating membership is detrimental to school morale 
unless similar activities are provided for the pupils banned 
by the restrictions. 

Further analysis of the practices of the sponsors of indi- 
vidual activities in the 24 schools considered to have made 
substantial progress in the organization and administration 
of nonathletic extracurriculum activities reveals a decided 
need for self-examination and internal evaluation designed 
to ascertain the extent to which the maximum benefits of 
the activities are realized for the pupils through present 
programs and to lay the foundation for substantial improve- 
ment in those programs. 


m 




CHAPTER IV : INTERSCHOLASTIC NONATHLETIC 
CONTESTS IN SELECTED SCHOOLS 






- - - j * J it 




fiiVUAAJV! 

E^leni of participation and nonparticipation.- The liter- 

kT °J f tr f cumculum activities indicates that the greatest* 

tbe ™ ,ue8 cl “">ed for active. 
tes is limitation of participation. 1 This question is in 

moat schools liMy to be more acute in interecholastl than 

tn intramural' activities. In order to secure data on the 

question each of the earns 224 schools responding to the 

inquiry reported in Chapter II »ae asked to indfcato the 

in) and number of mterecholestie nonathletic contests 

m h i ch oe pupa ; P ““ p r *"* 

hcipating and not parhcipahn* shoTn 

by groups m Figure 19. The range of participation in the 
different school groups is from 40.6 per cent in the junior 
high schools to 100 per cent in the senior high schools J The 
variation among the schools in the different geographical , 
divisionB is slight being only 5.2 per cent. In theZoliment 
gftjups the variation ranges from 61.1 per cent for schools 
with enrollments of 751-2,000 to 85.2 per cent for bc W 
with enrollments of 100 and fewer. The low percentage^ 

to 2 mm a ^ P i ^°V? r the BCh °° h ^ enrol Iments o g f 301 

18 . eX f I ^ Ded by the faCt that mo8t of the j^or high 

fallwUk W ^ Ch hav n the loWe8t l"™** o( paiticipauT 
all within the enrollment limits, 301-2,000 (median, 950). ' 

- xn school groups practicing for and partic- 

sT-^ThT interscholastic contests during * 1929 - 

the l PUP for P^Pation in 

I 128 1 
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Of the 32 types of contests reported by the schools, a total 
of 575 contests were practiced for, or an average of 3.7 
contests per school, and 467 contests were participated in, 
or an average of approximately 3 contests per school. A 
total of 30,782 pupils (approximately 30 per cent of the 
enrollment) practiced fof competition in interscholastic non- 
athletic contests during the school year 1929-30, and 10,202 



Tiouib ID.— Percentage of schools In different groups partidpeting end not periled pt ting in 
ponethtotio interooholestic contests, tournaments, sod meets daring the school year, 1929-30 


(approximately 10 per cent of the enrollment) actually 
participated. 

The activities providing practice for the largest number 
of pupils are health, publications, glee clubs, choruses, and 
oratory, and the activities permitting the largest number of 
pupils to participate in contests are glee clubs, choruses, 
publications, scholarship contests, and band. The 10 ac- 
tivities offering the greatest amount of participation (in- 
cluding practice for and participation in contests) are in 
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Table 60 . Number of nonathletic' interscAolastic contest* (exclusive 
° \ an< * num ^ tT of pupils participating during 

^SluZJSdM) {Actvn,ia "• •» «*-T „/ 


'Brpe of oonteet 


Debate 

Oratory 

Declamation . 
Glee clubs.. 
Publications . 


Band 

Vocal solo 

Instrument solo. 

Orchestra 

Art 


Scholarship 

Chorus 

Dramatic reading 

Extempore speaking. 
BihibiU. 


Small vocal ensemble 

Essays 

Small Instrument 

Spelling 

Commercial 


ensemble. 


Health.. 

Musical readings.. 

Dramatics 

Typing 

Stenography 


Chemistry 

Stock judging. 

Marbles.. 

4-H 

Manual arts... 


Play day... 
R.O.T.tJ 

Total. 


Number 
of con- 
tests 

practiced 

for 

Number 
Of pupils 
practic- 
ing for 
contests 

Number 
of con- 
tests par- 
ticipated 

Number 
of pupils 
part id - 
pa ting in 
contests 

S 

S 

4 

1 

69 

1,360 

64 

706 

64 

2,046 

66 

629 

. 46 

1,329 

40 

366 

44 

2, 662 

33 

1.613 

38 

2,087 

31 

1,068 

38 

1.647 

27 

862 

33 

360 

a 

164 

30 

306 

a 

73 

30 

1,117 

21 

678 

27 

981 

14 

663 

a 

1,966 

a 

927 

25 

2,061 

18 

1,068 

25 

426 

22 

282 

20 

263 

16 

60 

1 IB 

1,362 

13 

376 

16 

212 

14 

126 

5 

1,789 

3 

' 131 

4 

23 

3 

9 

3 

1, 918 

3 

40 

2 

a 

1 

16 

2 

6, 938 

1 

a 

2 

18 

2 

8 

1 

18 

1 

* 8 

1 

1 

30 

a 

* 

17 

16 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 

600 

1 

2 

X 

a 

l 

12 


60 

0 

0 

1 

270 

1 

270 

1 

a 

1 

90 

676 

30.783 

467 

10,202 


onier of frequency health clubs, glee clubs, publications, 
choruses, scholarship contests, oratory, band, debate, spell- 
ing, and essays. The activities providing the lowest amount 
of participation in practice and contests are in order of fre- 
quency chemistry contests, stock judging, muscial readings, 
dramatics, 4-H contests, small instrument ensemble, com- 
mercial contests, typing, and manual arts. 

Inlracity and intercity noruUhUtic contests- held during 
1929-80 — Of the interscholastic nonathletic contests (exclud- 
ing tournaments and meets) two types include all the cases 
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reported, namely, intranty and intercity competitions. It is 
shown in Table 61 that 574 intracity contests and 785 inter- 
city contests were held during the year 1929-30, a total of 
1 ,359 contests. The largest number of contests (360) was held 
in debate and the smallest number (1) in chemistry, marbles, 
musical readihgs, 4-H work, manual arts, play day, and 
R.O.T.C. The 10 activities providing the greatest number 
of .contests are debate, oratory, declamation, vocal solo, 
scholarship contests, glee clubs, publications, instrumental 
solo, art, and band. Reference to Table 60 shows that some 
of the activities providing the greatest number of contests- 
are relatively low in extent of actual pupil participation, 
e.g., debate and oratory in contrast with glee clubs and 
publications. 


Table 61 . — Number of intraeity and intercity interscholastic nonalh- 
letic contests ( exclusive of tournaments and meets ) held during school 
year 1919-30. ( Activities are listed in order of number of contests 
participated in) 


Type of content 

Intra- 

city 

con- 

tests 

Inter- 

city 

con- 

tests 

Total 

con- 

tests 

1 

t 

9 

4 

Debit* 

144 

216 

360 

Oratory 

47 

% 91 

138 

Declamation 

36 

78 

113 

Vocal solo 

41 

48 

89 

Scholarship - 

34 

66 

89 

Ole* club*. 

26 

37 

<B 

Publications. 

25 

37 

62 

Instrument solo 

26 

34 

60 

Art 

41 

23 

64 

Band 

Dramatic reading 

Extempore speaking- - - 
Orchestra. 

23 
22 
13 

24 

28 

23 

29 

17 

61 

46 

42 

41 

Chorus 

14 

18 

32 

Exhibits 

12 

13 

26 

Small vocal ensemble.. 
Essays 

0 

9 

13 

8 

23 

17 

Commercial, - 

0 

4 

4 






Type of contest 

Intra- 

city 

cod- 

tests 

Inter- 

city 

con- 

tests 

Total 

con- 

tests 

I 

1 

9 

4 

Small instrument en- 
semble 

1 

3 

4 

Spelling 

2 

2 

4 

Dramatics 

2 

0 

2 

Health 

2 

0 

2 

Musical readings 

0 

2 

3 

Typing 

1 

1 

2 

Stenography 

1 

1 

3 

Stock Judging 

1 

1 

2 

Marbles 

' l 

0 

1 

Play day 

1 

0 

1 

RX).T.O 

Chemistry 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4-H 

0 

1 

1 

Minnal arts 

0 

1 

1 




Total 

674 

786 

1,369 



School s entering pupils jor competition in nonathletic tourna- 
ments and meets during 1929-80.— The various types of inter- 
scholastic nonathletic tournaments and meets in which the 
158 schools participated during the school year 1929-30 are 
shown in Table 62. The largest number (142) of such activi- 
ties were of the district type and were sponsored by State 
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Table 62. Number of schools entering pupils in various nonathletic 
tournament* and metis durino school year 1999-30. ( Activities are 

listed in order of total contests held) 




Typ* of contest 


Oratory 

Declamation 

Instrumental solo. 

Debate 

Vocal aok> 


Dramatic reading 

Glee club* 

Publication* 

Scholarship 

Extempore speaking. . 

Exhibits 

Band . 

Chonu 

Small vocal ensemble. 
Orchestra 


Essays 

Musical readings 

Small instrument ensemble. 

Art 

Spelling 


Stock Judging 

Typing 

Dramatics 

Vocational demonstration. 
Latin tournament 


Musical contests. 

Commercial 

Stenography 


Total. 


104 


Intradty 


Privately 

sponsored 


t 

I 

Q 


3 

3 

® 


Sponsored 
by colleges 
and uni- 
versities 


ts 

a 


3 

5 

GD 


3 

4 

6 

7 

2 

2 

2 

11 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


61 


Sponsored 
by State as- 
sociations 


* 1 
F 

s 

Q 


102 


3 

3 

CO 


If 


142 


11 


81 


63 


18 

16 

16 

0 

8 

7 

7 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


610 


associations of high schools, and the smallest number (2) 
were national in scope. The data presented in Table 02 
show a marked preference for t6e district and county competi- 
tions as opposed to State and national competitions. A con- 
siderable number of contests (104) were ananged between 
individual schools (intracity). Considering all the contests 
sponsored by some agency (private, college, county, or State 
association) we find that 382 were of the district type and 
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131 of the State type. The activities having the largest 
number of contests were oratory (81), declamations (60), 
instrumental solos (58), debate (55), vocal solos (48), drftmatic 
reading (46), publications (37), extemporaneous speaking 
(24), exhibits (23), and band (20). The activities in which 
there were single contests only were dramatics, vocational 
demonstrations, Latin tournament, musical contest, commer- 
cial contest, and stenographic contest. 


Table 63 . — Number of pupils participating in various nonathUiic 
tournaments and meets during 1929-30. ( Activities are listed in order 

oj number of pupils participating) 





Intercity 


Type erf contest 



Privately 

sponsored 

Sponsored 
by colleges 
and uni- 
versities 

w 

Sponsored 
by State 
associations 



1 

Intradty 

District 

State 

District 

1 

00 

if 

* 

Q 

I 

GO 

Total 

1 

1 

t 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

It 

11 

Otoe dub* 4 + 

Band ” 

.... 

845 

325 

158 

45 

110 

1 77 
25 

52 

35 

188 

351 

181 

106 

87 

1,400 

808 

Chorus 


250 

186 


33 

32 

134' 

40 

24 

000 

Exhibits 


212 

3 

1 

1 

25 

220 

2 

200 

604 

Orchestra 


80 

70 

60 



14 

120 

234 

674 

Publications 


280 

50 

50 

40 

76 

1 

47 

44 

573 

Debate 


120 

40 

2 

34 

38 

12 

no 

13 

387 

Scholarship 


187 

20 


08 

18 

38 

41 

3 

a56 

Oratory 


47 

50 

21 

10 

3 

10 

22 

0 

101 

Instrument solo 


24 

23 

2 

33 

13 

10 

43 

0 

173 

8 mall vocal ensemble 


15 

0 


17 

8 

44 

44 

20 

154 



44 

15 

3 

8 

4 

23 

40 

3 

140 

I atlw tAtim*manU 








125 


125 

Vocal solo 


S3 

12 


. 11 

5 

20 

23 

6 

100 

Dramatic reading 


12 

4 

6 

4 

5 

30 

34 

2 

00 

Art 

20 

37 




3 


20 


80 

Musical reading* 





20* 

20 

10 

50 

Externum snaklnf 


11 

3 


10 

2 

3 

0 


44 

Essay* - 


21 


1 

l 

1 

0 

3 

i 

34 

Typing 


15 




_ 

10 


4 

20 

* l - - — 

R trail instrument ensembto 


4 

14 





3 

4 

25 

8 polling 


2 

2 

i 



17 



22 

Stock (udrinf 




6 

I 

10 



10 

fltamwranh v 


15 







15 

Dramatics 


8 








8 





s 






S 

f WJilWIIli Vjwiiiwuaiiw* 

Mtiikal (Mitota 

1 









I 

CcmmsrdaL 





1 





1 

Total 

21 

2,056 

733 

206 

404 

S» 

812 

1. 302 

873 

0,875 
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Pupils participating in nonathletic tournaments and meets 
during 1929-80— The number of pupils participating in the 
619 tournaments and meets reported in Table 62 is given in 
Table 63. The intracity competitions lead in number of 
pupils participating (2,055), orVn average of approximately 
2 per cent of the total enrollment in the schools, and the 
privately sponsored State iqeets are the lowest with 265 or 
an average of 0.27 per cent. The total number of pupils 
participating in the 619 different tournaments and meets is 
6,875, or an average of approximately 7.25 per cent of the 
total enrollment. The greatest amount of participation in 
the activities of the tournaments and meets is found in glee 
clubs, band, instrumental solos, exhibits, orchestra, publica- 
tions, debate, and scholarship contests. 

t. FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF IN TER8CU0LA STIC 

nonathletic activities 

i 

Sources of funds for the support of nonathletic interscholastic 
activities. — Since the cost of interscholastic activities is usually 
♦ e reater than of intramural, the sources of funds for the sup- 
port of interecholastic activities presents an important prob- 
lem in administration in many schools. The data assembled 
in Table 64 show that 45 per cent of the schools in the different 
groups support interschdlastic nonathletic contests by one of 
four methods, namely, contribution of board of education 
(4.4 per cent), sale of tickets (17.1 per cent), dues collected 
from pupils (10.8 per cent), and the general school fund for 
all extracurriculum activities (12.7 per cent). Twenty-eight 
per cent of the schools combine two or more of the foregoing 
methods and 16.1 per cent employ miscellaneous other 
methods for securing support of interecholastic nonathletic 
activities. The schools of the Middle Atlantic and Western 
divisions secure no support from boards of education, and the 
New England schools, junior high schools, and schools with 
enrollments in excess of 2,000 pupils secure no support from 
general funds for all extracurriculum activities. The schools 
of the New England and Middle Atlantic divisions favor the 
combination of ticket sale and pupil dues to other methods ^ 
the Southern division, either tickcrt, sale or pupil dues; the 


3 - 


a 
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Middle Western division, ticket sale or general fund; and the 
Western division, ticket sale- and the combination of ticket 
sale and pupil dues. The Southern and Middle Western 
groups show the greatest variation in the use of methods of 
financing the interscholastic contests. The modal practice 
for supporting interscholastic activities in the junior high 
schools, 4-year high schools, schools with enrollments of 100 
and fewer, and schools with enrollments of 301-750 is sale 
of tickets; in the senior high schools and in schools with 
enrollments of 101-300, 751-2,000, and. more than 2,000 
sale of tickets and pupil dues combined; and in the 6-year 
high schools the central fund for all extracurriculum activ- 
ities. The data reveal no single outstanding practice of sup- 
porting interscholastic nonathletic contests, although the 
sale of tickets alone and in combination with pupil dues finds 
nearly as extensive usage as all the other plans combined. 
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Taal* 65.— Percentage* of schools in different groups controUino the 
financing of nonathletic inter scholastic contests through various officers 


Group 


Geopipbloal divisions. 

^ New England- 

Middle Atlantic 

Soot hern 

Middle Western 

Western 

Types of organisation: 

Junior 

Benior 

©-year 

4-year... 

Enrollment i 

100 and I 

101 to 800., 

801 to 750.1 
7fii to ioofl ^ 

More than 2,0 
All schools.. 



Officers in control of finance 


Prin- 

cipal 


18.8 

20.fi 

31.0 
29.7 

eao 

34.fi 
23. 7 
3fi. 0 

30.4 

43.5 

38.0 

20.0 
18 2 
25.0 
80l 4 


Fac- 

ulty 

com 

mit- 

tee 


10 3 
03 


7.7 

53 

4.0 

2.0 

87 

18 

52 

IS 

03 

4.4 


Fao- 

ulty- 

pupll 

com- 

mit- 

tee 


03 

7.4 

55 

l.fi 

4.0 

50 


Gener- 
al ac- 
tivity 
treas- 
urer 


School 

treae- 


Prin- 

cipal 

and 

general 

activ- 

ity 

treas- 

urer 


No 

funds 


80 

4.4 


88 

05 

13 


58 


08 
57 
15 8 
7.8 
15 fi 

11.5 
18 2 
4.0 

7 3 

4.4 

11.1 
10 1 

08 
03 
80 


118 

10.3 

17 

10 


15 2 
80 
5.8 


5.0 
110 
0. 1 
03 

7.0 


03 


OO 

7.8 

0.1 


10.5 

110 

14 

87 


9.7 

0.1 


03 


Not 

tS 


115 


85 

17 


7.7 


10 

14 


0.7 

13 

115 

88 


08 

118 


Mis- 

oal- 

lane- 

ous 


lfi 


0.4 

10 

10.2 

10.5 


14 


06 
82 
0.1 
18 8 
7.6 


410 

20.6 

21.0 

282 

280 

15.6 
287 
210 
37.0 

310 

280 

0.6 

41.8 

25.2 

27.6 


Officers controlling funds required for nonathletic interscholas- 
tic contests^- The officer in direct control of the financing 
of interscholastic nonathletic contests is seen in Table 65 
to be the principal in almost a third of the schools Other 
officers are utilized with vaiying degrees of frequency in most 
of tiie school groups. The schools with enrollments of 301-750 
lead in control I through the general activity treasurer, and the 
schools ID the Middle Atlaotic division lead in control through 

™ s O0l ,!' r TT P e 90110018 "tMaroltoents of 101- 
30° have the highest frequency in^sSntrol through faculty 

committees, and the schools with enrollments of 301-750 
lead m sdnuntstration by faculty-pupil committees. The 
New England division leads all groups in the use of miscel- 
laneous practices. A small percentage of the schools either 

had so funds for promoting interscholastic contests or faded 
to specify practices. 

AaourUiy practices with respect to funds. -In accounting for 
funds used in the support of interscholastic nonathletic 
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activities, 65.2 per cent of the schools follow the practice of 
auditing the funds regularly and 17.1 per cent do not. Three 
and eight-tenths per cent of the schools reported no funds, 
1.3 per cent reported that each pupil defrayed his own ex- 
penses, and 12.7 per cent did not specify a practice. The 
data presented in Table 66 show that the practice of regular 
auditing of funds is followed to the greatest extent in the 
schools of the Southern division, by the 6-year high schools, 
and by the small schools enrolling 100 or fewer pupils. The 
practice of regular auditing is least observed in the schools in 
the Middle Atlantic division, the junior high schools, and the 
large schools with enrollments in excess of 2,000 pupils. 


Table 66 — Percentage* of schools in different groups reporting various 
practices with respect to auditing of interscholastic funds 



Practices 

- 

Practice 
not speci- 
fied 

Oroaps 

Funds 

audited 

regularly 

Funds 

not 

audited 

regularly 

Pupils 
pay own 
expenses 

No funds 

1 

t 

t 

4 

6 

4 

Geographical divisions: 

New England 

615 

6,3 

63 

116 

116 

Middle Atlantic 

60.3 

29.6 


_ 

11.1 

flout ham j 

b* 714 

217 


15 

16 

Middle Western 

^ 60.9 

16.6 

1.6 

4.7 

17.2 

Western - - - 

77.5 

9. 1 



116 

Types of organisation: 

Junior . 

63.9 

15.4 

3.0 

7.7 

19.2 

fljtnlnr . 

63. 2 

16.8 



21.1 

tlmr 

76.0 

20.0 


4.6 


4-toat 

66.7 

17.4 

1.6 

14 

10.1 

Enrollment groups: 

Win and favar 

616 

17 



67 

ini in arm 

66.3 

30.6 

18 


63 

801 to 750 

61.3 

19.4 

3.2 

9.7 

66 

7/u t/i rtifi 

717 

9. 1 


13 

16 9 

nr» than TOOO 

60.0 

116 


115 

260 

AD schools 

66.2 

17.1 

1.3 

18 

117 








3. MEMBERSHIP OF SCHOOLS IN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
A8SOCIA TION8 

Schools holding and not holding membership in associations 
or leagues sponsoring interscholastic contests. — The adoption 
of a program of interscholastic activities by a secondary school 
necessitates the establishment of relations with other schools. 
This is facilitated through membership on the part of the 
school in interscholastic organizations or associations designed 
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to promote interecholastic contests among schools of similar 
interests and class or of convenient geographical location. 
Fully half of the 224 schools studied hold membership in 
associations or leagues designed to sponsor contests in 
interscholastic nonathletic activities. (Table 67.) The school 
groups which lead in holding silfch membership are the Middle 
Western and Southern divisions, the 6-year high schools, and 
the enrollment group 101-300. The New England and 
Middle Atlantic divisions, the junior high schools, and the 
large schools with enrollments of more than 2,000 are lowest 
in order of mention in percentage of schools not holding 
membership in interscholastic associations. 

In the junior-senior and undivided 5-year or 6-year high- 
school types of schools the junior high school grades are 
allowed to participate in 56 per cent of the schools and are 
not allowed to participate in 24 per cent. In a few schools 
the ninth grade is allowed to participate, but not the seventh 
and eighth grades. 


Table 67. Percentages of schools in different groups holding and not 
holding membership in associations or leagues sponsoring inter scholastic 
nonathletic contests 


Qroupe 

Per cent 
holding 
member- 
ship 

Per oent 
not hold- 
ing mem- 
bership 

Per oent 
not speci- 
fying 
practice 

1 

* 

t 

4 

Geographical divisions: 

Now England 

6.3 

37.0 
611 
61 fi 

60.1 

23. 1 

ft A 

IS. 8 

Middle Atlantic 

it m 

Southern 

00 . 0 
si n 

7. 4 

60 

Middle Western 

si. u 

0 Q 7 

Western 

Em t 
*7 

7. 8 

18.2 

Types of organisation: 

Junior . 

- 

4a. / 
Al R 

Senior 

66 . 3 

01 . O 

Oj> q 

16 4 

6 -year 

no n 

SO. o 
OO A 

7. 9 

4- veer 

w. u 

68.0 

S4 U 
91 A 

6 0 
10.1 

16 0 

o i 

Enrollment groups: 

100 and fewer 

66 .6 
667 
64.8 
47.7 
37.6 
61.0 

SI. V 

QA A 

101 to aoo 

3U. % 

801 to 740 

40. U 

M O 


761 to 2,000 

M O 

49 7 

12 . 9 

More than 2,000 

4 

L[\ A 

9. 1 

Ail schools. 

DU. U 
M A 

12 . 6 
10.1 


So. 0 


Types oj associations j armed by the schools Jot sponsoring 
nonathletic interscholastic contests . — The types of associations 
or leagues sponsoring interecholastic nonathletic contests in 
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Tabu 68 . — Percentages of schools in different groups favoring member- 
ship' in different types of nonathletic interscholastic associations 



Type of association 

l 

Groups 

3 

3 

00 

t 

5 

■3 

Q 

St 

u 

& 

V 

4 

Ig 

3 

3 

CD 

1 

Si 

1 

00 

!& 
■8 | 

$9 

SO 

8tete, district, ' 

and city 

1 

I 

1 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

I 

li 

Geographical divisions: 

New England jl .. 

Middle Atlantic 

ioao 

ia.0 

38.9 

aao 

38.6 

16 . 1 
33.3 
33.3 

22.6 

23. 1 

29.2 

36.3 
23.8 

16.7 

26.8 









2a o 
u.i 
7.6 

aa8 

88.8 

19.1 

13.3 

7.6 

7.7 
4JI 

23.6 

9.6 

60.0 

13.4 

3a o 



iao 



aao 

Southern 


33.3 

18.0 

11.1 

6,0 

,16.4 

16.7 

6.6 

7.6 

M Iddle W ©stern _ 

lao 

7.7 

7.6 

id 6 

» 7.7 

17.6 

Western - 

Type© of organisation . % 
J ii n lor 

333 




Senior 


14.3 
4ao 

7.6 

16.4 
16.7 

6.9 

19.1 


9.6 

2a e 

5-yetr 




13 3 
7.6 

16.4 
12 6 
69 

4- year 

20.0 

16.4 

V 

2.6 

16,0 

231 

8.3 

6.9 

30 

12.6 

Enrollment groups; 
100 and fewer 

101 to 800 



8.4 

11.8 

23.9 

16.7 

12.0 

301 to 750 

6.9 

9.6 


76 1 to 2,000 

14.3 

16.7 

4.9 

M ore thfMi 2 000 




All school! 

9.8 

3.7 

14.6 

7.8 

7.3 



the different school groups are indicated in Table 68. The 
State type of association has the largest following in New 
England (probably due to size of States) where 100 per cent 
of the schools are members and the smallest following in the 
Middle Atlantic division where only 10 per cent are members. 
The district type of organization finds greatest favor with the 
large schools enrolling more than 2,000 pupils; the county 
organization, with the schools of the Middle Atlantic division 
(probably due to prominence of county civil organization); 
and the city organization, with the junior high schools. The 
combination of State and district association is favored most 
by the 6-year high schools and by the schools in the Southern 
division; the State and county combination, by the small 
schools with enrollments of 100 or fewer and by the 4-year 
high schools; the State, district, and county combination, 
by the j unio r high schools, the schools in the Western divi- 
sion, and the dmall schools with enrollments of 100 or fewer; 
^nd the combination of State, district, and city by the large 
schools with enrollments in excess of 760. The schools which 
lead in having membership in miscellaneous types of associ- 
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ations are found in the Middle Atlantic division, the senior 
high school groups, and the large schools enrolling 750-2,000 
and more than 2,000 pupils. 

The advantage usually claimed for membership in an 
interscholastic association or league is *the uniform require- 
ments for participation exacted of all schools. About a 
fifth of the schools (19.5 per cent), however, desire to go 
beyond the general requirements of associations and add local 
requirements of a specific character. The requirements 
found to obtain in these schools were: Permission of parents, 
citizenship qualities, one year of residence, pre limin ary try- 
outs, and additional scholarship requirements. The fact that 
73.2 per cent of the schools have no requirements in addition 
to those prescribed by the league or association in which 
membership is held reveals the dominance of practice with 
respect to requirements for participation in interecholastic 
nonathletic activities. 

A SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS TOR PARTICIPANTS 

Schools maintaining and not maintaining scholarship stand- 
ards for participation. — In order to prevent pupils and schools 
from overempha s i z i n g interscholastic activities the associa- 
tions generally establish standards for participants in inter- 
scholastic contests based on attainments in the regular work 
of the school. Such standards are usually regarded as mini- 
mum in character, and may be increased by a local school if 
considered desirable. The extent to which participants in 
interscholastic nonathletic contests are held responsible for 
maintaining scholarship standards in their regular work is 
shown in Table 69. The percentage of schools nminuiiiing 
scholastic standards for participation is 70.9, and the per- 
centage not requiring such standards is 18.3. Considerable 
variation is found among the different school groups. For 
example, standards are required in less than half of the schools 
in the Middle Atlantic division,, and in more than three- 
fourths of the schools in the Middle Western division, a 
difference of almost a third. In the enrollment groups a 
difference of 25.7 per cent is found, the lowest being 61.3 per 
cent for the schools with enrollments of 301-750 and the 
highest 87 per cent for schools enrolling 100 or fewer pupils. 
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A range of 50.8 per cent is found among the different types 
of schools, the junior high schools being lowest and the senior 
high schools highest. ' 


'able 69. — Percentage* of schools in different groups maintaining and 
not maintaining scholarship standards for participation in nonaihlstic 
interscholastic contests 


Groups 

Per cent 
maintain' 
Lng scholar- 
ship 

standard* 

Per cent 
not main- 
taining 
scholarship 
standard* 

Per cent 
not 

specifying 

practice 

1 

f 

8 

4 

Geographical divisions: 

New England 

68.0 

200 

03 

Middle Atlantic 

48.2 

44.4 

7. 4 

Southern 

7Z4 

10.8 

17.2 

Middle Western 

78. 1 

1Z6 

0.4 

Western - - 

77.3 

0. 1 

13.6 

Types of organisation: 

Junior T 

30.8 

200 

42.3 

Senior 

81.0 

08 

18.2 

g- year. 

800 

20.0 

4-year.. - 

70 8 

. 21.7 

L6 

Enrollment croupe: 

100 and fewer 

87.0 

8.7 

4.4 

101 to 300 v 

70 0 

‘22.2 

ZB 

10.4 

801 to 750 7. 

61.3 

10.4 

761 to 2,000 

68.2 

18,2 

13,0 

08 

ias 

Mora than 2,000 

81.3 

12.6 

All school*. 

70.0 

18.3 



Nature of scholarship standards maintained for participa- 
tion . — The standards maintained most frequently in the 
schools ard^. Passing in three subjects at the time of the 
contest (34 per cent) ; and passing the preceding semester in 
three subjects and also at date of contests (34 per cent). An 
eighth of the schools require participants to be passing at 
date of contest in four subjects, and a small percentage (9 
per cent) require the contestants to pass in three or four 
subjects the preceding semester and in four at date of con- 
test. A small number of schools observe other practices, 
such as same requirements maintained for participation in 
interscholastic athletics, passing in two-thirds of the work 
carried, and passing in 14 hours of work; in some schools the 
requirement varies with the activity. 

A considerable percentage (10.8) of the schools did not 
specify their practices. Of these schools the greatest per- 
centages were found in the Southern division (17.2 per cent), 
in the junior high schools (42.3 per cent), and in the schools 
with enrollments of 301-750 (19.4 per cent). The lowest 
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percentages not reporting their practices were found in the 
New England division (6.3 per cent), the schools with enroll- 
ments of 101-300 (2.8 per cent), and in the 6-year high schools 
(none). 

6. RESTRICTIONS OTHER THAN SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PARTICIPATION 

Limitation on participation in nonathletic interscholastic * 
contests by means other than scholastic standards. — Approxi- 
mately a fifth of the schools (20.9 per cent) in the different 
groups impose restrictions on contestants, such as age, de- 
portment, school citizenship, and a fixed numher of activities 
in which an individual may participate innne school year. 
(See Table 70.) About half the schools do not limi t par- 
ticipation in contests by means other than the scholastic 
requirements. More than a fourth of the schools did npt 
furnish information, which probably means that they impose 
other than scholastic standards on pupils participa ting in 
nonathletic interscholastic contests. 


Table 70. — Percentage* of school* in different group* limiting participa- 
tion in nonathletic tnlertcholaatie contest* by mean * other than scholastic 
standards 


Groups 

Per cent 
limiting 
partici- 
pation 

Per cent 
not limit- 
ing partici- 
pation 

Per cent 
not specify- 
ing practice 

1 

I 

S 

4 

Geographical divisions: 

New England 

IS. 8 

• 553 

63.0 

25.0 

37.0 

41.4 
15 8 
217 

53.0 
31 8 
250 

17.4 

25 1 

Middle Atlantic - 

Southern 

is. 8 

44.8 
48. 4 

Middle Weetem 

* 32.8 

Wee tern 

P 7 

15.4 

54.8 

358 
62. 0 

Types of organization : 

Junior 

Senior 

15.8 

year 

24. 0 

550 

4- year 

24.6 

550 

Enrollment groups: 

100 and fewer _ 

25. 1 

47.8 

47.2 

101 to 300 - 

27.8 

250 

216 

27.3 

37.6 

27.2 

301 to 730 

151 

81.3 

751 to 2,000 

13.8 

50. 1 

More than 2,000 

31. S 

81.3 

61.0 

All schools 

250 



• 

The schools which have additional requirements for par- 
ticipation in contests are fairly evenly distributed through 
the different school groups with the single inception of the 
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Middle Atlantic division in which all schools either had no 
restrictions other than scholastic standards or did not spiecify 
their practices. The greatest proportions of schools with 
additional restrictions for participation are found in the 
Middle Western division and in the enrollment group of 
more than 2,000 pupils. 


t. SPECIAL COACHING OF PARTICIPANTS 

Successful competition in interscholastic contests of the 
nonathletic type requires that pupils receive direct as well 
as indirect training for the contests in which they are entered. 
Indirect training may be received in classroom work related 
to the contests but direct training is usually provided through 
some arrangement for special coaching. Most schools (see 
Table 71) provide special coaching for the pupils who par- 
ticipate in interscholastic nonathletic contests. The practice 
is employed by all the 6-year schools, and it is resorted to 
the least in the junior high schools, which provide coaching 
in 57.7 per cent of the cases. Only 3.2 per cent of the schools 
in the different groups do not provide coaching and only 9.5 
per cent failed to specify a practice. 


Table 71. — Percentage* of school* in different group* providing special 
coaching for pupils participating tn nonathletic inter scholastic contests 


Group* 

Per cent 
providing 
coaching 

Per cent 
not 

providing 

coaching 

Per cent 
not 

specifying 

practice 

> . 

t 

a 

4 

Geographical divisions: 

New Rnalnnd 

87.5 


12 5 

VMddU Itlantifl - 

88.9 


11. 1 

Southern 

88.2 

3.5 

10.3 

Middle Western 

00.6 

3.1 

6.2 

Western --- 

77.3 

9.1 

13 6 

Types of organisation: 

Junior j_ _ _ - - 

57.7 

7.7 

346 

Qjinlnr . * - 

80.6 


10. A 

... 

100.0 




92.8 

4.4 

2.9 

__ _ _ _ .... 

Enrollment troupe: 

lOO and mar ... 

95.7 

43 


101 to 800 

88 9 


11.1 

801 to 750 

74.2 


25.8 

751 to 2.000 

90.0 

23 

6.8 

Unni than Q Aft) 

93.8 

6.3 


All schools.. ... ........ — .... 

87.3 

3.2 

5 
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In a few schools (2.2 per cent) the coach is secured from 
outside the faculty. The largest percentage of these schools 
is found in the New England division and in the small en- 
rollment group of 100 or fewer pupils. The dominant prac- 
tice favors selecting the coaches from among the instructors 
m the subjects or curriculum most closely related to the 
activities in which the interscholastic contests are held (55 l 
per cent of the schools). The practice is followed least in 
the schools in the New England (35.7 per cent) and Middle 
Atlantic divisions (35.7 per cent) and most frequently in the 
schools of the Middle Western division (65.5 per cent). The 
4-year schools are lowest of the four types of schools, the per- 
centage being 48.4, and the senior high schools are highest 
wit a percentage of 67.7. The schools enro lling 301-750 
pupils are lowest of the different enrollment groups with a 
percentage of 39.1, and the schools enro lling 100 or fewer 
pupils are highest, the percentage being 68.2. However the 
schools with enrollments of more than 2,000 are also Wh 
with a percentage of 66.7. In an eighth of the schools the 
sponsors of activities closely related to the activities in which 
contests are held are assigned to coach the participants. 
The junior high schools lead all the school groups in the use 
of this plan with a percentage of 33.3. Of the other school 
groups the Middle Atlantic and New England divisions and 
the schools with enrollments of 301-750 favor the practice 
most, the percentages being 29.2, 21.4, and 21.7, respectively • 
the senior high schools, the schools with enrollments of 101- 
300, and the Southern division favor the practice least, the 
pementages bemg 5.9, 6.3, and 6.9. Approximately a fourth 
of the schools (27.5 per cent) combine the practices of select- 
mg coaches for activities from instructors in related subject- 
matter fields and sponsors b related extracurriculum clubs. 

7 . RELATION OF INTERSCHOLASTIC NONA T1ILETIC CONTESTS TO 
OTHER SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ™ ltiSTS ™ 

The eight relations indicted in Table 72 between non- 
athletic interscholastic conteets and other school activities 
account fo r 67.3 per cent of the practice found to obtain in 
toe different school groupa. The outstanding single practice 
(found m a fourth of the schools) is to eec^thTLining for 
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contests from the work of particular classes or subjects in the 
curriculum. About an eighth of the schools permit the 
contests to develop out of activities of extracurriculum or- 
ganizations, and in approximately a tenth the contest is 
actually a part of the work of some particular class or subject 
in the curriculum. A number of the schools (18.4 per cent) 
combine two or more of’ the foregoing practices, and 14.6 per 
cent carry on contests independent of curriculum or extra- 
curriculum relations. A considerable number (17.1 per cent) 
did not specify their practices. 

“Table 72. — Percentage* of school* in different group* relating non- 
athletic inter scholastic contest * to other school activities 


Groups 

Relations of contests to school activities > 

D 

Not 

speci- 

fied 

A 

B 

O 

A+B 

A+O 

B+C 

A+B+C 

1 | 

S 

S 

4 

ft 

1 

7 

8 

• 

tt 

Geographical divisions: 

RnfflsnH 

6. 3 

2&0 

2A 0 

AS* 


A3 



31.3 

Middle Atlantic 

7.4 

20.6 

1L 1 


17 

7.4 

17 

lift 

lift 

Bouthflm 

118 

17.2 

2 a 7 



1A3 

16 

13 8 

®. 7 

Middle Western 

10.9 

2A1 

116 

7.8 

1.6 

iao 

1 1 

14 1 

10 9 

Western 

13.6 

217 

4.6 

9.1 

Aft 


46 

217 

1A 2 

Types of organisation: 










Junior 

11.6 

10.2 

10 



7.7 

19 

11. ft 

413 

Senior 

16.8 

21.1 

21. 1 

7.9 

53 

53 


7.9 

15 8 

6-yetr 

6.0 

8A0 

110 



110 

A0 

12 0 

. 12 0 

4-year 

Enrollment groups: 

A7 

2A1 

14.5 

7.3 

Lft 

A 7 

29 

2a 3 

10. 1 

100 and fewer 

A 7a 

3a 4 

17.4 

4.4 



44 

2A 1 

8.7 

101 to 800 

A3 

213 

1A7 

A3 


11.1 


19.4 

13.9 

801 to 7fi0 

Aft 

25 8 

1A 1 


12 

12 

12 

1A1 

25 8 

761 to 2,000 

11.4 

2A 5 

11.4 

~4.V 

46 

9.1 

A 8 

4.6 

77 3 

More than 2.000 

12. 6 

31. 3 

11 5 

lift 


25.0 


A3 


Ail sohoola 

10.8 

25.3 

11 O' 

6 1 

1.9 

A 2 

3.2 

14 6 

17 1 


i A. The work of the contest* la an actual part of the work of the particular classes or subjects 
tn the curriculum. 

B. The work of the contests is an outgrowth of the wort of particular classes or subjects In 
the curriculum. 

C. The work of the con teats la an outgrowth of the activities of particular extracurriculum 
organisation*. 

D. The work of the contests is Independent of both curriculum and axtracurriculum activ- 
ities 

** 

The leading practices in order of frequency are: (1) to 
relate the nonathletic interscholastic contests to some par- 
ticular class or subject of the curriculum; (2) to treat the 
contest as an independent activity unrelated to other school 
activities; (3) to permit the contests to develop out of extra- 
curriculum activities; and (4) to consider the contest an 
actual part of the work of some class or subject. The 6-year 
high schools lead all the groups in the use of the first practice ; 
the 4-year schools, the second; the schools in the New Eng- 
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land division, the third; and the senior high schools, the 
fourth. 

8. METHODS OF SELECTING CONTESTANTS 

The selection of contestants presents a difficult problem 
in the administration of interscholastic activities. Since the 
number of contestants is usually somewhat limited the selec- 
tion of the personnel must be carefully made. This requires 
knowledge of the background of training as well as evidence 
of natural ability. 

Two methods of selecting contestants for interscholastic 
nonathletic activities (see Table 73) were found to obtain in 
82.3 per cent of the schools of the different groups, namely, 
selecting contestants on the basis of ability demonstrated in 
classroom work (34.8 per cent), and on the basis of ability 
regard! ess of registration or membership in classes or subjects 
closely related to the contest activities (47.5 per cent). Only 
one group of schools (Middle Western division) favored the 
first plan, and in one group (the schools with enrollments of 
101-300) the two plans were regarded with equal favor. A 
few schools either combined the two plans or followed some 
other plan. Twelve per cent of the schools participating in 
contests failed to specify their practices. 


Table 73 .—Percentages of schools »n different groups selecting con- 
testants Jot nonathletic inter icholasiie contests on basis of abuity in 
classroom work and regardless of ability in classroom work 




Contestants selected 

Miscellane- 
ous or un- 
specified 
practices 

Groups 


According 
to ability In 
classroom 
work 

Regard Jess 

of ability in 
classroom 

work 

1 

1 

S 


Geographical division*: 
New England 

31.3 
22.2 
34.6 

46.3 
22. 7 

306 
20.0 
3& 0 

tn n 

18.7 

18.6 

Middle Atlantic 

OU, U 
fjn 3 

Southern 

11 1 

Middle Western. 

VI. V 

IQ 0 

24. 1 
12. 6 
217 

34.fi 

Weetern 

ii. J 

u ft 

Types of organisation: 

Junior 

w 

M. O 
91 a 

Senior 

JVI fl 

fi-year 

OU. u 
jo n 

21. 0 
16.0 
10. 2 

4-year 

38.1 

30.1 

41.7 
10.4 
26.6 
313 

34.8 

w. u 

Enrollment croups: 

100 and fewer 


0U. i 
tn o 

101 to 300 

OA A 
11 7 

8. 7 

301 to 750.. 

11. / 
1ft 1 

14 fi 
32.2 

751 to 2,000 

W. \ 
11 & 

More thmi 2,000 

W. o 
mi n 

26. 0 
10 ff 

All schools 

ou u 
17 A 

18. 7 


If. O 

17. 7 


EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 
9. SUMMARY 

Approximately three-fourths of the 224 secondary schools 
selected for their innovating practices in the organization and 
administration of extracurriculum activities participate in 
nonathletic interscholastic contests, tournaments, and meets. 
The extent of participation among the schools varies chiefly 
according to the type of organization, the junior high schools 
emphasizing interecholastic competitions least and the senior 
high schools most. 

In the schools which participated in interscholastic con- 
tests, tournaments, and meets during the year 1929 — 30, 
approximately 30 per cent of the enrollment participated in 
practice activities preliminary to contests, and 10 per cent 
actually participated in the interecholastic events. Forensic, 
musical, and literary activities appear to provide participa- 
tion both through practice and in actual competition for the 
majority of the pupils engaged in interecholastic activities 
(approximately 60 per cent). In the schools studied the 
intercity contests outnumbered the intracity about 3 to 2, 
and the intercity tournaments and meets, the intracity by 
approximately 5 to 1. The percentage of the pupil enroll- 
ment participating in the tournaments and meets in 1929-30 
was 7.25. 

The leading methods employed to finance interecholastic 
activities are sale of tickets, general extracurriculum funds, 
dues collected from pupils, and contributions from boards of 
education. Some of the schools combine two or more of the 
foregoing methods. The control of the funds is in the hands' 
of the principal in about a third of the schools. A great 
variety of practices in the control of funds prevails in the 
remaining schools. Approximately two-thirds of the schools 
require an audit of the funds r%ularly. Only a sixth of the 
schools do not require regular audits of funds. 

About half of the schools studied hold membership in 
associations or leagues designed to facilitate interecholastic 
contests, tournaments, and meets. The State association is 
the most popular single type of organization, the district, 
county, and city following in the order given. However, the 
State organization is found frequently in combination with 
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district, county, and city. Through the interscholastic asso- 
ciations .scholastic standards for participants are maintained 
in nearly three-fourths of the schools. In approximately a 
third of the schools, standards with respect to age, deport- 
ment, school citizenship, and number of activities in which an 
individual may compete are also maintained. 

Most of the schools provide special coaching for pupils 
who participate in interscholastic contests, a practice con- 
sidered essential to the success of interscholastic activities. 
In about two-thirds of the schools the training of contestants 
was related closely with regular classroom work or extra- 
curriculum activities. In the remaining schools the training 
of the contestants was carried oif independently or the prac- 
tice was not specified. The practices followed in the selec- 
tion of contestants were demonstration of ability in classroom 
work in approximately a third of the schools, and demon- 
stration of ability regardless of classroom work in neaHy 
one-half. 

The data show that interscholastic activities of the non- 
. athletic type have gained a prominent place in the extra- 
curriculum programs of selected schools, and that the 
activities provide either practice for competitions or actual 
participation in contests, tournaments, and meets for approx- 
imately one-half of the pupils enrolled in the schools. The 
activities bear a rather close relation to the curriculum and 
extracurriculum activities. The administration of the activ- 
ities insofar the training, selection, and the maintenance 
of standards for participation of contestants is concerned 
appears to be fairly satisfactory. In matters of support and 
the administration of finances dominance of Dractices has not 
been established 
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CHAPTER V : RELATION OF ACTIVITIES IN HIGrf 8CHOOL 
AND SUBSEQUENT ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS 

/. DIFFICULTIES AND SOURCES OF APPRAISAL 

An appraisal of the influence of participation in extracur- 
riculum activities in secondary schools on the subsequent 
interests and activities of individuals in college or in the pur- 
suits of adult life fe extremely difficult to make because of the 
following conditions: (1) It is impossible to carry on an 
extensive investigation from the records available without 
great expense. Records of pupil participation in activities, 
as reported in Chapter I, have been kept by relatively few 
schools. This obstacle is further accentuated by the fact 
that directories of graduates are seldom kept and, when kept, 
the current addresses of many graduates are frequently un- 
known. This difficulty is shown by the investigation of 
Peck, * 1 who was able to find the current addreqpes of only 
1,187 graduates of high schools in Denver between 1889 and 
1920 out of 5,877 for whom records were available. (2) The 
large majority of the graduates appear to be unwilling to give 
information regarding themselves. This was shown in 
Peck’s investigation * by the fact that only 165 of the 1,187 
graduates, or 13.9 per cent, replied to his questionnaire. It 
was also shown by Peck that the graduates who answered the 
inquiry were from the upper 5 or 10 per cent of the sampling. 
If t.hiH condition is generally true, the findings of such investi- 
gations are not likely to be representative, as the responses 
come largely from individuals who would probably be favor- 
ably disposed toward activities in high school as well as in 
college or adult life. (3) The method of securing information 
regarding participation in activities in high school, college, or 
adult life from persons who were graduated from high school 
requires introspective analysis, a process subject to sugges- 
tion and not thoroughly reliable, although valuable within its 
legitimate limits. 

' y *hw. E. U. Summary of Investigation* Relating to Extracurricular Activities, p. 280. 
Colorado State Teachers College, 1090. 

i Op. dt., p. 280 . 
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Despite the foregoing difficulties it seemed desirable to 
secure, if possible, from individuals who were exposed to the 
influences of extracurriculum activities in high school, their 
judgments regarding the influence of participation and the 
carry-over value of the activities into college and into the 
pursuits of adult life. 

After considerable investigation two secondary schools 
were found which had excellent directories of al umni - One a 
large private military school and the other a large cosmopoli- 
tan high school in a city of approximately 80,000 population. 
These schools were utilized for the purpose of studying the 
effect of participation in extracurricidum activities on the 
subsequent activities and interests of the persons concerned. 

*• ^ PPRAISAL OF EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES BY PRIVATE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL GRADUATES 

The sampling oj respondents jrom the private school— Re- 
turns to the inquiry sent out to a list of 2,800 alumni were 
received from 529, or 18.9 per cent. These al umni were scatX 
tered throughout 41 States, the District of Columbia, three 
insular possessions, and British Columbia. The years in 
which the respondents were graduated ranged from 1898 to 
1931, the lowest number for any year being one and the high- 
est 40. The median time since graduation for the entire 
group was slightly more than 9 years, a period sufficiently 
long to permit the individuals to appraise the influences of 
high school on college and on some of the activities of adult 
life. Two hundred and twenty-one of the respondents were 
classified as college graduates, 106 were still attending college, 
125 attended college but did not remain to graduate, and 77 
did not go to college. The median individual among those 
who were graduated had been out of college 5.7 years. The 
median length of time out of school for the nongraduate group 
was 8.5 years. 

If the 106 individuals who are still students in college are 
omitted from consideration, a group of 423 alumni remain who 
responded to the inquiry and who are now scattered among 38 
occupational groups. The largest number in any occupa- 
tional group is 79 (classed as manufacturers), and the smallest 
number is 1 (from ^each of the following groups: Druggist, 
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hotel owner, author, dentist, pharmacist, comptroller, chi- 
ropractor, superintendent, manager-agent, and retired). 

Exte nt of 'participation in activities while enrolled in the 
secondary school— Four hundred and ninety-four respondents 
indicated the extent and character, of their participation in 
extracurriculum activities during their residence in the sec- 
ondary school. Analypis of the information secured (Table 
74) shows that participation was greatest in athletics and 
lowest in subject clubs. The data also show that the major 
activities of the respondents were athletic organizations, 
religious activities, civic activities, public speaking clubs, 
and publications. The minor activities where subject clubs, 
literary societies, service clubs, hobby clubs, and instrumen- 
tal and vocal music organizations. The extent of partici- 
pation of the pupils was low (2.5 activities per pupil) in 
comparison with that of the pupils in the four schools con- 
sidered in the first chapter of this report (4.1 activities per 
pupil in 1921). The average number of years of participa- 
tion in the different types of activities was greatest in ath- 
letic organizations and lowest m the subject clubs and cadet 
council. 


Table 74 . — Distribution and extent of participation by 498 respondents 
in clubs and activities during residence in a private secondary school 


Activity 

Number 
who par- 
ticipated 
as mem- 
bers 

Number 
who bald 
some 
major 
office 

Number 
wbo held 
some 
minor 
office 

Average 
number 
of years of 
partici- 
pation 

t 

t 

t 

4 

1 

A thletln nmnlutlODS - 

377 

29 

30 

14 

ril-Y Y M C A . *tC 

130 

30 

28 

1.0 

radsl mnnnfd etc 

124 

6 

18 

14 

vVUPV - - -- -- -- -- - 

Public «rw>Hnt clubs 

100 

1 

2 

LA 

PnhllmtJ<na — . 

88 

8 

33 

LA 

V rtral mimic clubs ... 

78 

8 

8 

17 

iMtmnumtil miudc debt 

86 

2 

10 

13 

Hnhhv cJnbfl 

82 

4 

4 

12 

iWvine rinhs - - 

30 

3 

4 

L 8 

I itmrv wiciAtiM - 

10 

1 

5 

1.8 

Subject dubfl - 

18 

0 

6 

1.4 

Tntil mitmbcrahlD 

1,118 

83 

143 

. 2 -» 

IUhU 





Extent of participation in activities by alumni of secondary 
school during residence in college. — Data similar to those 
presented in Table 74 for the activities participated in by 
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high-school pupils while in high school are shown in Table 75 
for the high-school alumni while attending college. A com- 
parison of the two tables reveals relative constancy for the 
groups in interests in athletics and civic activities, but marked 
changes in religious activities, forensics, subject clubs, and 
literary activities. Fraternities make a strong claim on the 
interests of the students in college, and publications, which 
ranked high as an activity in the secondary school, fail to 
attract the students in college. Hobby and service clubs 
make a slightly stronger appeal in college than in the second- 
ary school. The average length of participation in the var- 
ious activities is half a year greater in college than in high 
school. 


Table 75. — Distribution and extent of participation by 125 respondents 
in clubs and activities during residence in college 


Activity 

Number 
who 
partid- 
pated as 
mem- 
bers 

Number 

who 

held 

some 

major 

office 

Number 

who 

held 

some 

minor 

office 

Average 
number 
years of 
partld- 
pation 

1 

S 

S 

4 

f 

Athletics 

261 

■ ~ ■» 

i 

22 

2. 2 

Fraternities ... . 

180 

73 

71 

2. 1 

Student government 

65 

34 

10 

1. 6 

Subject clubs 

44 

7 

10 

1.0 

Literary duba 

42 

10 

21 

1.7 

Service groups 

- 30 

3 

6 

1.8 

Hobby dube 

» 38 

6 

5 

2. 0 

Vocal music clubs 

35 

1 

2 

2.0 

Instrumental music clube 

33 

* 2 

4 

2. 2 

Religious groups 

32 

4 

4 

' 1 l 

Forensic activities 

32 

3 

4 

1.6 

Total membership 

810 

150 

168 

2.6 


Carry-over influence oj participation in activities in second- 
ary school to college . — The data presented in Table 76 drake 
possible a study of the carry-over influence of activities from 
the private secondary school to college. It is seen that some 
pupils who participated in activities in the secondary school 
did not participate in the same types of activities in college 
and that some students participated in activities in college 
who had not participated in the same type of activities in the 
secondary school. The data show, however, that 42 per cent 
of the individuals pursued the same activities in both second- 
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aiy school and college. This percentage may be considered 
as a measure of the persistency of extracurriculum interest 
for individual students or the carry-over influence of partici- 
pation in secondary school to college. The carry-over is 
greatest in athletics and literary activities and lowest in 
religious activities and public speaking. Other data not 
included in Table 76 show that 366 activities participated in 
by the college students (approximately 40 per cent) had not 
been participated in by the individuals in the secondary 
school. It is not possible to establish the relation of these 
new college activities to the interests of the students as 
revealed in the activities pursued while attending the second- 
ary school. 


Table 76 .— Activities participated in by individuals' m 

school, in college, and in both secondary school and college . u ^ eth ^^ L ”[ 
\hecarry-over of participation in activities from secondary school to 

colleae 


Type of activity In the 
private secondary 
school 

Type of activity in col- 
lege 

Number participating in 

Percent- 
age of 
carry- 
over 
from 
second- 
ary 

school to 
college 

Second- 

ary 

school 

College 

Second- 

ary 

school 

and 

college 

I 

1 

1 

4 

ft 

• 

Athletic activities.. 

Literary clube - - 

Instrumental music 
clubs. 

Subject clube -- 

Cadet and honor council 

Vocal music clube 

8 ervi 9 e clube 

Hobby dube. - 

Public epeakinf — 

Hl-Y, Y.M.C.A 

Athletic nctivitlet 

Literary dobs 

Instrumental music 
clube. 

Subject clube 

Student gomninent 
organizations. 

Vocal music clube 

Service clube 

Hobby clube 

Forensic activities 

Religious groups 

370 

34 

04 

21 

117 

73 

37 

M 

01 

106 

290 

73 

39 

01 

118 

38 

48 

49 

39 

40 

1 m 

13 

20 

7 

37 

22 

8 
11 
17 
28 

70.6 

04.2 
39.1 

33.3 

31.0 

30.1 
21.0 

19.0 

18.7 

16.0 


1,022 

890 

a 

420 

42.0 




■ Only those atudenU who Htondod both secondary »chool and college are Included 


Carry-over of participation inSictivitics in secondary school 
to adult life. — Data are presented in Table 77 showing the 
carry-over influence of participation in activities in the 
private secondary school to the same'typfe of activities in 
adult life The findings reveal a slightly lower carry-over 
influence (a difference of 10.8 per cent) than in the case of 
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secondary school to college. The percentage of new activities 
pursued in adult life which had not been pursued in the second- 
ary school is approximately 20 per cent greater than the new 
activities pursued in college which had not been participated 
in by the student while attending the secondary school. 
It is, of course, probable that the interest in new types of 
activities in adult life may bfe a development of interests 
created through participation in other types of activities in 
the secondary school and college. On the contrary the inter- 
ests in the activities of adult life may bear no relation to the 
Activities of the secondary and college periods. 

Table 77. — Activities participated in by S6S individuals 1 in private 
secondary school , in adult life , and in both secondary school and adult 
life , together with the carry-over of participation in activities from 
secondary school to adult community life 


Type of activity In the pri- 
vate seoondary school 


Type of activity in adult Hie 


! 


c 


S 


Number participat- 
ing In— 


Sec- 

ond- 

ary 

school 


Adult 

Ills 


Sec- 

ond- 

ary 

school 

and 

adult 

life 


Per 

centage 
of car- 
ry-over 
from 
second- 
ary 
school 
to 

adult 

life 


I 4 S • 


Service clubs 

Literary dube 

Hl-Y, Y.M.C.A 

Cadet council, etc 

A thletfc organisations 

Instrumental music dube 

Publications 

Public-speaking activities.... 
Vocal music 


Charity and dvic activities.... 

Literary and art activities 

Religious groups 

Political and civic activities... 

Athletic organizations 

Instrumental music 

Journalism 

Public-speaking activities 

Vocal music. 


32 

17 

07 

76 

203 

66 

78 

83 

67 


106 

29 

64 

131 

100 

17 

36 

36 

8 


10 

0 

36 

27 

100 

16 

10 

18 

7 


60.4 
62.9 
36 . 1 

36.5 
34 . 1 

27.3 

24.4 
21.7 

10.4 


Total 


708 


637 


240 


3L2 


1 Only Individuals who graduated from the secondary school prior to 1030 and who are not 
attending college are Induded. 


The most noticeable declines in cany-over to adult life as 
compared with the carry-over to college (Fig. 20) are in ath- 
letics and vocal music, and the greatest increase in interest 
is in service clubs, public speaking and journalism (com- 
bined), and religious activities. 'Interests in literary ^activi- 
ties, civic activities, and instrumental music were relatively 
constant in their carry-over influence from secondary school 
to college and to adult life. 
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Carry-over of specific activities from secondary school to college 
and adult life. — The continuation of interests aroused through 
participation in extracurriculum activities in the high school 



Pioubk 20.— Percentages of individuals carrying over participation in activities from a private 
secondary school (1) to college and (2) to adult life 

into college and adult life may be regarded as a measure of 
the influence of extracurriculum activities on the subsequent 
interests and activities of an individual. It iri, of course, 
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not considered an adequate measure for the reason that the 
activities of the secondary period may not be related to the 
activities offered in college and adult life. However, to the 
extent that the activities provided in college and adult life 
are analogous or related to the experiences received through 
activities in the high-school period, continuation of activities 
from one stage of life to another may be regarded as a definite 
measure of persistence or carry-over of interest. 

As a check on the foregoing measure of the carry-over 
influence of activities introspective analysis by the individuals 
concerned with respect to the carry-over influence of specific 
activities was secured through submitting to them the fol- 
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Florae 21.— Percentages of alumni itatlng that participation in eitracuniculum activities 
In a private secondary school had or had not Influenced their participation in college and in 
adult ilia ' 


lowing question, “In your judgment did your participation 
in clubs and activities in the secondary school exercise an 
influence on (o) your participation in student activities in 
college, and (6) your participation in community activities at 
the present time?” The percentage distribution of the an- 
swers to the question are given in Figure 2 1 . The percentage 
of affirmative answers regarding the positive influence of 
second ary-sohool participation on college participation is 
somewhat. greater than the total carry-over influence indi- 
cated in Figure 20 (15.8 per cent), and on participation in 
activities in adult life slightly less (4.2 per cent). 

Additional data not presented in Figure 21 show that 
208 of the 306 alumni who answered the foregoing question 
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in the affir mative, or 68 per cent, also believed that the par- 
ticipation in activities in the secondary school aroused inter- 
ests which influenced participation in college. Seventy-five 
per cent of these alumni also considered that participation 
in activities in the secondary school provided training and 
experience, which influenced college participation, and 80 
per cent thought that personality traits and characteristics, 
such as poise and self-confidence, were developed which were 
of positive value in participation in college. The alumni 
who viewed the influence of participation in activities in the 
secondary school from the vantage point of activities in 
community life considered the influences in the same order 
as those whose vantage point was college participation, 
although of much less importance, the percentages being 
15, 22, and 40 in contrast with 68, 70, and 80, respectively. 
The inability of the individuals to establish a close relation 
between the character of participation in high school and in 
adult life may be due in part to the interval of time between 
the experiences. The fact that 41 per cent of the persons 
who indicated that an influence existed failed to specify the 
nature of the influence gives weight to the foregoing 
conclusion. 

When interrogated regarding the influence of specific 
activities in high school, such as physical activity, sources 
of amusement, and other forms of recreation on present 
participation in community activities, 48.4 per cent answered 
in the affirmative and among these 76 per cent were able to 
specify the character of the influence exerted. Twenty- 
seven and eight-tenths per cent of the persons interrogated 
answered the question in the negative and 23.8 per cent did 
not offer an answer. 

The considerable number indicating negative influences 
on college participation in activities and participation in 
activities in adult life, namely, 21.2 and 31.2 per cent, 
respectively, indicates that there are dangers to be avoided 
in the organization -and administration of extracurriculum 
programs. This negative influence should not be overlooked 
by those who may be inclined to take values in extracurricu- 
lum activities for granted. 
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Relative value of ’participation in activities in" secondary 
school avd in college. — The alumni of the secondary school 
were asked to express judgment in the inquiry form regard- 
ing the relative value of participation in activities in second- 
ary school and college. Of 325 alumni who answered the 
question 36.3 per cent considered that participation in the 
secondary school pos ses sed more value than participation 
in college; 27.4 per c mt, less value; and 36.3 per cent thought 
that the values were equal. Four hundred and seventy- 
eight of the alumni also responded to a question asking - 
for a relative evaluation of participation in extracurriculum 
activities and regular classroom work. Approximately half 
(49.7 per cent) considered that the values were of equal 
importance; a full fifth (21.1 percent) thought the activities 
possessed greater value; and more than a fourth (28.2 per 
cent) considered the activities to have less value than class- 
room work. Insofar as this type of appraisal has merit, 
the answers to the question may be regarded as an indictment 
of classroom work or a partial justification of the extracur- 
jiculum program. 

Appraisal of values claimed for activities' in secondary 
school. — The alumni of the private secondary school who 
responded to the inquiry evaluated a Ust of 15 educational 
values generally claimed for participation in extl*acurriculum 
activities by checking one of four categories, namely, “very 
marked,” “considerable,” “slight,” and “none.” The 
tabulation of the ratings by 529 alumni is given in Table 78. 

On the average 429 ratings were secured for each of the 15 
values, 37.8 per cent of which were “very marked,” 29.6 
per cent “considerable,” 20.5 per cent “slight,” and 12.1 
per cent “none.” The data show that the alumni considered 
participation in extracurriculum activities in the secondary 
school to possess values related to the broad social, civic, 
and personal development of the individual rather than values 
related to academic training. Training in cooperation and 
team play; the development of a sense of responsibility, of 
friendships, courage, self-confidence, initiative, poise, tact, 
and ability to work with people; the enlargement of interests; 
and executive ability were considered by the individuals to 
have very marked or considerable educational values. On 
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the contrary, values in activities, such as training in public 
presentations, desirable study habits, occupational knowledge 
and experience, effective public speaking and writing, and 
personal contacts with adults not afforded in regular class- 
rooms were more frequently rated as possessing either slight 
or no value and less frequently considerable or marked value. 


Table 78. — Specific educational values in order of importance attributed 
to participation in extracurriculum activities in a private secondary 
school by graduates responding to the inquiry 


4 


I s ! umber indicating 

Value 

Number 

respond- 

ing 

Marked 

value 

Con- 

sider- 

able 

value 

Slight 

value 

No 

value 

1 

1 

t 

i 

1 

• 

1 nnnnsra Lion and nla? 

430 

214 

161 

47 

18 

o Radm of res do risibility * — 

450 

206 

176 

60 

18 

5 FrUndahinA - 

445 

203 

166 

60 

18 

4 C pongs find self -confidence . 

442 

161 

217 

fi 

16 

k. Initiative 

446 

140 

228 

23 

6 PoIm - — 

436 

130 

222 

67 

27 

7 Tort and ahilitv in work with Deo D to 

‘ 438 

146 

186 

77 

29 

8. Interests in bobbies, amusements, physical 
activities DotlTOM ol rMTCAtlOD. etc 

422 

142 

166 

80 

36 

0 Executive ability 

428 

107 

180 

84 

48 

10. Ability to perform activities, other than 
speaking, before a group. 

421 

90 

162 

119 

60 

11 Desirable study habits 

417 

80 

137 

102 

89 

12. Practical information and experience in some 
particular activity or occupation not 
afforded in claas 

414 

90 

106 

100 

101 

13 Ability to sDeak in DuhUc k .. 

423 

60 

129 

148 

86 

14. Personal contact with adults not afforded 
In regular classroom 

404 

76 

96 

140 

93 

lfi Ability to write effectively 

416 

61 

' 103 

134 

127 





Average 

429 

162 

127 

88 

62 








Appraisal of undesirable influences attributed to secondary- 
school activities. — A list of 11 undesirable influences fre- 
quently attributed to participation in extracurriculum 
activities was submitted to the same alumni^ with the request 
that they check the degree of harmfulness on a 4-point scale. 
The four categories used were “marked,” "considerable,” 
“slight,” and “none.” The number who checked the unde- 
sirable influe^pes of participation in activities was on the 
average about 8 per cent less than the number who checked 
the educational values. (Table 79.) A large majority of 
the alumni (64.7 per cent) considered that the undesirable 
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influences attributed to activities did not exist in the private 
secondary school which they* attended. A small percentage 
(6.1 per cent) considered the harmful influences marked. 
The influences rated “markedly” harmful by the largest 
number of alumni were (1) Did not provide training in lead- 
ership for those pupils who needed such tr aining (13.9 per 
cent); (2) Did not secure participation from pupils who 
needed the benefits of group activities (13.4 per cent); (3) 
Offices were monopolized by a few pupils (14.1 per cent). 
Approximately a tenth of the al umni regarded the undesirable 
influences of activities as considerable and specified the same 
influences that were rated “markedly” harmful as being the 
most serious of the list. Nearly a fifth considered the harm- 
ful effects of activities to be only slight. The data show 
that most of the undesirable influences attributed to partici- 
pation in extracurriculum activities in secondary schools 
were not considered by the alumni of the private school as 
being either marked or considerable in degree. The three 
influences regarded as most harmful could no doubt be mini - 
mized by appropriate corrective administrative mSRmres 
since they seem to affect unfavorably only a small proportion 
of the individuals who responded to the inquiry. 

w 

Table 79. — Specific undesirable influences in order of harmfulness 
oltribuled to participation in extracurriculum activities in a private 
secondary school by graduates responding to the inquiry 


.Y 

Harmful Influenced 

Number 

respond- 

ing 

Number indicating 

Marked 

influ- 

ence 

Con- 

sider- 

able 

influ- 

ence 

’Slirht 

influ- 

ence 

No 

influ- 

ence 

1 

1 

1 

S 

4 

• 

1 

I. Did not provide training In leadership tor 
tboee pupils who needed such training 

3. Did not secure participation horn pupils 

who needed the benefits of group activities 
S. Offices were monopolized by a tew pupils. . . 

4. Lacked educational atms 

5. Lacked effective and proper guidance 

0. Required too much time 

7. Developed selfishness and snobbishness 

8. Lacked definite purposes and aims of any 

kind 

4 

387 

388 
382 
368 

373 
370 
882 

305 

370 

374 
378 

54 

52 

H 

16 

15 

7 

12 

14 

, 7 

13 

8 

00 

06 

49 

38 

28 

33 

24 

18 

22 

10 

0 

84 

08 

03 

74 

70 

77 

70 

52 

01 

50 

45 

150 

143 

180 

241 

254 

250 

776 

281 

280 

202 

319 

9. Required too much money 

10. Overemphasized athletics 

11. Overemphasized social life 

Average 

377 

23 

30 

71 

244 
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Advice of secondary-school alumni to a high-school freshman 
regarding participation in activities. A further measure of the 
worth of extracuniculum activities to the secondary-school 
pupil was secured from the reactions of the alumni to the 
question, “On the basis of your experience with clubs and 
activities in the secondary school, what advice would you 
give to a freshman entering a high school or academy con- 
cerning his participation in extracurriculum activities?” 
“Would you advise him to join and participate activi- 
ties?” Four hundred and ninety-two, or 93 per cent, 
answered the question in the affirmative, and only 15, or 2.8 
per cent, in the negative. TVenty-two, or 4.2 per cent, did 
not answer the question. Those answering the question in 
the affirmative were requested to check a list of 12 types of 
activities as to what they would recommend to the freshman. 
The list of activities with percentage of frequency is given in 
Table 80. Athletic activities and office holding are highest 
in the list and subject and service clubs are lowest. Only 30, 
or 6.1 per cent, of the individuals answering the general 
question did not specify one or more types of activities in 
which they would advise a freshman to participate. 

The data indicate that the judgments of respondents based 
on introspective analysis are probably better with respect to 
specific than with respect to general values. 


Tablb 80 . — Activities recommended (in order of importance ) by alumni 
for a high-school freshman 

Per teal 
recommending 

Tn * of oetoUi 

Athletics y. ,'V 

Officer or administrative position in any activity or club t>o 

Military activities — • 

Student government organizations - - 

Publications - - 

Hobby or special interest clubs - ** 

Literary clubs and activities - - — 

Musical activities... - 

Religious activities - 

Forensic activities - - - ^ 

Service clubs 

Subject cluba. i 


r 
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‘APPR'A ISA L OF EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES BY PUBLIC 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL GRADUATES ■ 

Sampling of public high-school alumni. ^The study of 
alumni of the large public high school was limited to the 
years 1911, 1915, 1919, 1923, and 1927. For these years 
there were 1,407 graduates, but addressos could be verified 
for only 1,164, or 82.7 per cent. An inquiry blank was iftoiled 
to each graduate whose address was known, and replies were 
received “from 343, although only 293 checked the list of 
activities provided by the school for the years in question. 

Table 81. -—Types of activities participated in by S9S araduates of 

h$“chLl ’ 1916 ' 19W ' mS ' 0nd 1927 ’ W ^ iU ^^vMic 



1927 

1923 

1919 

1 

I 

I 

4 

Number responding . . 

120 

82 



a!o 

1. Social activities 

107 

104 

82 

17 

2. Athletics 

M 

o 

8 . Assemblies 

82 

IX) 

7/c 

' 

4. Music 

67 

f O 

11 
1 Q 

6 . Religious activities 

78 

70 

03 

M 

18 
1 1 

6 . Home rooms 

Oo 

07 

1 1 

7. Study clubs 

53 

Of 

AS 

8 

o 

8 . Publications... 

36 

62 

56 

1 a 

8 
1 1 

9. Student government .. 

10 

12 

on 

1 1 
o 

10 . Miscellaneous 

8 

A 

11. Dramatics 

22 

g 

CKJ 

O A 

4 

m 

12 . Drives 

10 

0 

A 

13. Class activities 

$ 

IV 

7 

4 

A 




4 

Total 

738 





Wl 

llv 


Year 


1015 


1011 


44 


188 


Total 


21 


72 


293 


262 
206 
197 
178 
140 
134 
114 
04 
89 
83 
74 
36 
16 
i_ 


1,621 


Per 

oem 

of 

total 


20.8 


15.5 
12.7 
12.2 
10.0 
9.3 
&3 

7.0 
5.8 

6.5 
6. 1 

4.6 
22 

1.0 


100. 1 


\ Character of participation in activities during residence 
in public high school— The character of the participation 
\ m extracurriculum activities during attendance in public 
lligh school by the members of the graduating classes of 
1911, 1915, 1919, 1923, and 1927 is shown in Table 81. Al- 
though the greatest percentage of participation was in social 
Activities, organized athletic activities in reality lead the 
liht, as the social activities included field day celebrations 
and class par ties which, strictly speaking, are not usually 

' exteDded discussion of this phMeoftbe report re. .tudy by M.hln. Amy Molotlre 

n ^ ST . K°?T“ ty Aot,vUlM ,n 8 * nlor Hl « b 8<*°ol Md Id Adult Life. Unpub- 

Ifebed Mm ter a (basis, Department of Education, Unlvarelty of Chicago, isai. 
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organized extracurriculum activities. The average number 
of activities participated in bv the graduates of the different 
years who responded to the inquiry is 5.5, and the averages 
for the different classes are: 1911, 3.4; 1915, 4.3; 1919, 4.6; 
1923, 6.2; and 1927, 6.2. The participation was slightly 
greater on the average than in the four schools studied in 
Chapter I, although the difference can probably be accounted 
for by the inclusion of the field day and class activities re- 
ferred to earlier in this paragraph. 

Traits believed to be developed through participation in extra* 
curriculum activities. — Two hundred and thirty-two alum® , 
checked a list of 17 traits which have been claimed by writers 
to be awakened or developed as a result of participation in 
extracurriculum activities. The list of traits and the number 
of individuals checking each trait with respect to the influence 
exercised by participation in activities, as well as the positive 
and negative ranks, are given in Table 82. 


Table 82 .— Number of graduate* of public high school attributing positive 
and neutral influences to participation in extracurriculum activities and 
the ranks of 17 traits according to the influences exerted 


rrv__ f * 

Awakened or 
developed 

Not affected 
at all 

lToi V 

Number 

Rank 

Number 

Rank 

1 

2 

S 

4 

1 


155 

179 

103 

88 

157 

99 
127 

82 

170 

135 

142 

137 

89 

162 

140 

121 

100 

4 

13 
16 

3 

14 
10 
17 

2 

9 

6 

8 

15 

5 
7 

11 

12 

4 

38 
30 
59 
71 
32 
08 
46 
62 
24 

39 

40 
39 
55 
44 
36 
43 
50 

13 
16 

4 
0 

16 

2 

7 
3 

17 

11.5 

10 

11.5 

5 

8 

14 
9 

6 



4. Purposefulness- 

5. Public splritedneM-.-i. - 

a flinrwritv 



o. lungnBuaui.-. — — rat ” ’ * 

9. Cooperatlveneas $--- 

10. Abidance by majority decisions 

12. Exercise of self-control 

14. Self-confidence..- 

15. Democratic attitude 

i a yfflnUncv 


a! . _ _ - _ „ a a 

2. 182 


776 






Although the positive influences outnumber the neutral 
influences nearly three to one, the number of the neutral 
influences attributed to participation especially for certain 
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• * 

traits, such as purposefulness, sincerity, magnetism, and 
courage, indicate that the claims made for extracurriculum 
activities in developing certain character qualities in pupils 
are not fully supported by the judgments of the persons 
exposed to the influences of the activities. The evidence 
indicates that participation in activities may awaken or 
develop certain traits in certain individuals and not in 
others, and that the influences tend on the whole to be posi- 
tive rather than neutral. 


Activity 
la blab 

•OhOOl 

Pot ota* 
pnrtlo i- 
pMlBf 

M latino of 
part to lpt turn 
la hich to bool 
to oolltff and 
adult lift 

For otat 
portloi- 

pntiac 

iotifitrim 

adult Ilf# 
and oollift 

1 

Soolnl 

15.0 


50.0 

Rallfloua 

1 

Z 

Atblotlo 

12.4 


*2.0 

Social 

2 

3 

▲•••ably 

lt.l 


16.6 

Study olub 

5 

l 

Motion 

11.0 


5-5 

Drirao 

0 

5 

lallfloua 

M 


5-5 

Miaoallaaaona 

5 

0 

Boac-rooa 

••3 


0.1 

itblatlo 

0 

7 

•tody olub 

7-0 


5.0 

Olrlo 

7 

0 

Publioatioa 

5.1 


t.t 

loiloal 

0 

9 

Olrlo 

5-5 


1.9 

Publication 

9 

10 

KlaoaHnaoo— 

51 


1.1 

Dra—tlo 

10 

u 

Dra—tlo 

1.0 


0.0 

AetMbly 

11 

u 

Drlfta 

t.t 


0.0 

Bo— rooa 

If 

13 

OUn 

1.0 


0.0 

Olaaa 

13 


Fiodk* 22.— Percentage* of graduates of publio high school who participated In activities In 
high school and In comparable activities In oommunity life and nniuge (class of 1027 only) 


Relation of ‘participation in high school to participation in 
fe* adult life and college. — Data are presented in Figure 22 show- 
ing the relation of participation in extracurriculum activities 
in high school to participation in activities in community life 
and in college. 4 The activities participated in are arranged 

« A considerable portion of the graduates of the class of 1827 wen In college. 
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in order of rank in parallel columns for high school and for 
adult life and college. Connecting lines indicate the carry- 
over strength of the different types of activities. The disap- 
pearance of three types of activities from the list of activities 
in adult life and college, namely, assemblies, home-room 
activities, and class activities tends to make the carry-over 
relation appear less than it actually is. If the percentage of 
high-school pupils participating in social activities is dis- 
counted slightly on the ground indicated in the second para- 
graph of this section the shift from athletics as the primary 
interests of pupils in high schools 40 religious activities as the 
leading community interests of adults is understood. The 
rise of interest in adult life in study clubs, drives, miscel- 
laneous activities, and civic activities is significant, as is 
also the decline of interest in athletics and music. A fact of 
considerable importance not revealed in the figure is the 
average number of activities participated in by adults (5) 
in comparison with the average participation in high 

school (5.5). . . , 

The data indicate a high degree of persistence m partici- 
pation from high school to adult fife and college. However, 
a marked redistribution appears to take place in the emphasis 
given to certain types of activities after an individual enters 
college or the pursuits of adult life. 

4. evaluation of reasons for participating in 

CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 

Best and poorest reasons for participating in 12 types of 
activities in high school. — A multiple-choice type of inquiry 
on the reasons frequently offered for participating in 12 
types of activities in high school was submitted to three 
different groups of individuals, namely, 182 members of 
Kiwanis, Lions, and Rotary Clubs in cities adjacent to 
Chicago, 88 graduate students in educational administration, 
and 338 graduates of a large public high school ranging in 
date of graduation from 1911 to 1927. Responses were 
received from 608 individuals. Tabulations were made and 
are reported in percentage distributions (Table 83) for each 
group and the average for the entire group of respondents. 
Under each activity several reasons are given for participating 
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in the particular activity in high school with the percentage 
of respondents designating each reason as the best or poorest^ 
of the number given. For example, 48 per cent of the total 
respondents considered “Prepare for citizenship in adult 
life" as t)he best reason for participating in activities of 
student government and control and 64.7 per cent considered 
“Make it easier for principal to discipline school” as the 
poorest reason. “Experience real citizenship in school 
community” was considered best by 43.8 per cent of the 
respondents, and “Have an opportunity to lead other 
pupils ” poorest by 31.9 per cent. The percentage of respond- 
ents designating as poorest the two reasons receiving the 
largest “-best” vote was insignificant, as was also the per- 
centage designating as “best" the two reasons receiving 
the largest “poorest” vote. The graduate students in edu- 
cational ad mini stration showed a marked preference for 
“Experience real citizenship in school community” as the 
best reason for participating in activities of student govern- 
ment in the high school in contrast with the service-club 
members and high-school alumni who favored “Prepare for 
citizenship in adult life." The shift in emphasis by the 
graduate students can probably be accounted for on the 
ground of indoctrination with ideas current in courses in 
education to the effect that “school is life, not preparation 
for life.” 

The findingsjjf the 12 types of activities reveal a consensus 
of opinion regarding beet reasons for participating in activ- 
ities in high school ranging from 72.7 per cent for Publications 
to 34.3 per cent for Home-room activities, and regarding 
poorest reasons from 95.1 per cent for Drives and campaigns 
to 35.9 per cent for Assemblies. The consensus of judgments 
- regarding the reasons (both beet and poorest) offered for 
participating in each of the 12 types of activities reveals a 
fairly clear understanding of the values claimed for most 
activities. The low percentage of agreement with respect to 
both the best and poorest reasons for participation in some 
activities such as Assemblies and Home-room activities can be 
explained in part by the fact that these types had not been 
experienced as extracurriculum activities by some of the 
respondents while in Jiigh school, a fact brought out by ques- 
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tions to the examiners in the administration of the inquiry 
form to the civic group. 

Tablb 83 —Percentages of member 8 of service clubs, graduate student '* in 
S’uJL, aZ %ZZJof a public hi,h djpuu.nutlu Maud 

poorest reasons for participating in extracurmculum activates tn htgh 
school 


Activity and reasons 


Bast reason Poorest reason 


I. Student government and controi 



© 

I 


1 Make It easier for principal to discipline school. . 

2 Have an opportunity to Teed other pupils....... - 

3 . Experience real cittwnshlp In school community - 

4. Prepare for dtlsenshlp In adult life ...... 


n. M>ts and campaign* 


2 ^ble P oMto bemwe widely known as a 

3 

{(I. Religious organizations 

Opportunity to attend winter and summer meetings 
Training tor active adult church life 


6 I....I 3 
8 .... 8 

20 I 78 I 32 
08 | 21 | 57 


00 41 53 

3 L..| 4 

37 89 I 43 


DUwvw^imdM adS leadership beet ways of Ufe 
Be of service to others *■ 


IV. Social activities 


1 Learn how to meet social activities in adnit life with 
ease and ability ------- 

2. Havrgood fun while In school. - -- -- -- 

q Be a Dart of the social life of the school — . — - - - - - - 
4 BuU(ffrtendshlps which will be of economic value to 

one when he goes into business later 

V. AtKletics 

1 Form habits for continuous right living 

2* Contribute to the honors of the school 

3. Learn bow to be i a good sport. --- -- 

4 Oaln first-hand knowledge of athletics - 


VI. Publication 


1. Learn the Inside workings of th6 J?^ l ^ per8 

2. Learn to be exact and dear In 
S. Develop ability to see situations and interpret them 

4. Develop appreciation tor publicity 


’Y 

62’ 

33 


2 

23 

1 

40 

36 


63 


68 63 
2 2 
0 43 13 

23 2 17 


06 | 84 | 60 
2 

31 I 10 | 34 
3 I 3 


2 I 6 
70 66 I 73 

14 16 I 14 
6 I 13 


100 


67 


63 


34. 


60 


26 

1 

73 


3 

67 

7 

34 


5 

60 

II 

36 


40 

1 


6 10 7 7 

M 38 61 61 
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Tabli 83 . Percentages of members of service clubs, graduate students in 
education, and graduates of a public high school designating the best and 
JS-cSuS paTttCtpaitn * in “tracurriculum activities in high 


Activity and reasons 


VH. Dramatic* and public speaking 


Discover latent talents 

Need them In civic and social adult life. 

Enable one to rain self-confidence 

Make school life less Irksome 


VIII. Musical activities 

Oein a training for an enriched use of leisure 

Appear at an advantage in society 

Increase one’s ability to earn money 
Improve one’s healtn. 


6. Improve one’s appreciation of musicl I 


IX. 


Subject duA| 

1. Discover tastes which will guide m choice of life work. 

2. Get more oat of the subject by closer association with 

pupils of similar interests 

8. Oain a closer fellowship with the teacher 7” 

4. HayeHn opportunity to enjoy one’s hobby under the 
direction of one who can make It enjoyable 
6. Oet better grade by showing interest in teacher’s 
hobby 


X. Nobbf club* 


1. Enlarge one’s interests 

2. Make regular school work more meaningful. I 

3. Help one forget subjects he doee not like ... ~ Z 

4. Give one opportunity to ezoel In one or nii^^f his 

special interests. 


XL Assemblies 

1. Oain school spirit 

2. Feel thrill of Large numbers engaged in one project . 

I. Learn to be an attentive listener 

4. Learn to entertain others 

fi. Appreciate the performance of others "1111111! 


XU. Homt-room activities 

L They are the centers for discussion of all school 

activities 

2. One will be advised on the various actVvVties in' which 

he should engage.. 

8. From them representatives are elected to the central 

governing bodies 

4. They are the primary political unit school -• 

5 They facilitate oonduct of other school enterpriies’ZZ! 
0- They are the most democratic extraourriculum activ- 
ity of the school 


Best reason 


Poorest reason 








— 



3 

3 

| 

1 * 


i 

1 


£ 

O 

V 

3 

•0 

•a 

1 


£ 

o 

■8 

£ 

•§ 


tJ 

s 

4Q 

cJ 

s 



'5 

8 


t 

g 

3 

- y 

1 

S 

1 

% 

8 

► 

f 
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JB 
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S 
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o 

s 


8 

8 

4 

1 

I 

7 

8 

1 

11 

22 

14 

16 

6 

1 

6 

4 

23 

81 

28 

27 

3 

3 

3 

3 

66 

46 

66 

66 

2 


16 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

80 

06' 

76 

87 

41 

76 

40 

62 



8 

1 

18 

11 

0 

0 

26 

11 

21 

10 

7 

23 

1 

10 

23 


28 

27 

4 



2 

2 



44 

47 

81 


48 

26 

f 

i 

4 

7 

68 

27 

48 

48 



1 


24 

44 

32 

83 

1 




1 


3 

2 

6 

i 

4 

3 

7 

28 

16 

4 

17 

i 

4 

QA 

— 

2 

2 




l 

MU 

00 

08 

04 

66 

76 

62 

64 

3 



1 

12 

6 

9 

0 

6 


6 

3 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

88 

'oe' 

80 

02 

32 

10 

27 

26 

6 

l 

6 

4 








• 

16 

6 

10 

14 

28 

20 

10 

26 

13 

24 

17 

18 

36 

21 

26 

28 

80 

11 

17 

10 

6 

7 

12 

3 

11 

3 

0 

7 

27 

41 

40 

36 

80 

66 

38 

41 

b 

1 

4 

3 

27 

20 

23 

26 

11 

4 

13 

0 

26 

12 

13 

17 

7 

7 

18 

11 

2 

.. . . 

6 

8 

43 

61 

31 

42 

8 

6 

13 

0 

7 

28 

7 

14 

4 

17 

12 

11 

20 

6 

23 

17 

34 

36 

83 

34 

12 

4 

8 

8 
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The variation in the order of the best and poorest reasons 
as designated by the three groups of respondents is slight. 
The graduate students varied from the judgment of the other 
two groups as to the best reason for participating in activ- 
ities in high school in three instances and in two instances 
with respect to the poorest reason. The service club mem- 
bers varied from the other groups on two' activities as to 
best reason for participating and on one activity as to poorest 
reason. The alumni of the public high school varied from 
the other groups on the best reason for participating in only 
one activity but agreed with one or both of the other groups 
in every instance as to the poorest reasons. The percentage 
of agreement among the members of each group as to both 
the best and poorest reasons for participation in the 12 dif- 
ferent types of activities is greatest among the graduate 
students in educational administration and lowest among the 
high-school alumni. This is probably accounted for by the 
fact that the graduate students through reading in profes- 
sional courses and discussion have tended to develop prin- 
ciples which influence their thinking. The high-school group 
probably is less influenced in this respect than either the 
graduate students or the members of the civic organizations. 
The service club members have no doubt been influenced in 
their opinions by the discussion of educational questions at 
their meetings and through their participation in civic 
affairs, although not to so great an extent as the graduate 
students in educational administration. 

* The agreement found to exist on the part of the members 
of the three groups with respect to best and poorest reasons 
for participating in activities indicates a fairly satisfactory 
understanding of the functions of activities by the respond- 
ents, and establishes therein competence of the members to 
render opinions regarding the influences of extracumculum 
activities in secondary education. 

Direct questions regarding ext racurricidum activities. The 
same groups considered in this section of the stud^ were 
asked to respond with positive and negative answers to the 
questions listed in Table 84. 6 With three exceptions the 


i Only the percentage* of the positive snswera ere given In the table for the reee on tha t the 
percentage of negative response* for any group can be secured by subtracting the pgreentege 
of positive responsee from 100. 
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majority of the answers to the questions wpre positive. Two 
of the questions answered in the negative by the majority 
of the three groups, namely, “Did extracurriculum activities 
tend to hold you in school longer than you would have stayed 
without them?” and “Did these activities influence your 
choice of work?” suggest that the types of activities provided 
in the past have not had great holding power or vocational 
value — claims frequently offered in support of extracurric- 
ulum programs. The other question answered a bare 
majority of respondents in the negative, “Did membership 
in high-school clubs induce you to continue similar activities 
in adult life?” was answered positively by a small majority 
of the civic group but negatively by the other groups. The 
responses indicate that the individuals with greatest expe- 
rience in adult activities, namely, the members of the service 
group®, consider the carry-over value of activities in high 
school somewhat greater than either the graduate students 
or the high-school alumni. The percentage of agreement 
for the entire list of 14 questions was highest among the 
members of the service groups and lowest among the high- 
school group as in the selection of the best and poorest 
reasons for participating in each of the 12 types of activities 
considered in the foregoing section. 

Of the questions receiving a large percentage of positive 
answers, “Are activities of sufficient value to warrant their 
being included in the high-school program?” stands out as 
receiving virtually unanimous endorsement. The con- 
sensus of opinion with regard to the similarity of problems 
of office holding in high school and in adult organizations is 
also so great as to remove any doubt regarding the fact that 
some types of activities in high school are closely analogous 
in their demands to certain activities encountered in adult 
life. A question of importance to persons responsible for 
extracurriculum programs, namely, “Do you think you 
should have spent more time in activities in high school?” 
received a positive endorsement sufficiently strong to warrant 
continued constructive study and development of activity 
programs in secondary schools. At the same time the nega- 
tive reactions were sufficiently large to warn administrators 
against the toleration of aimless and poorly sponsored pro- 
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Table 84. — Percentages of membert of service clubs t graduate students in 
education, and graduates of a public high school -giving positive answers 
to U direct questions regarding extracurriculum activities in high school 


Question 

8ervice 

clubs 

Grad- 
uate 
stu- 
dent 8 

High- 

school 

alumni 

Aver- 

age 

I 

2 

t 

4 

6 

1 Do you regard training In extracurriculum activities 
vital in rin h nrtlvitv In adult life? 

68.6 

66.2 

62 5 

62 4 

2. Did membership In high-school clubs induce you to 
nnntimiA similar Activities In adult life?— 

66.8 

44.2 

42 4 

47.8 

COUVillUv 5U11UI1I MX at* • 

3. Do you think you Rhould have spent more time In activ- 
ities In high school?. - - — - - 

61.7 

69.4 

64.0 

66.3 

4 Did extracurriculum activities tend to hold you In 
school longer than you would have stayed without 

30.4 

0.3 

11.8 

17 2 

b. Did there activities Influence'your choice of work? 

fl Did your export an oe aa an officer In high school aid In 

■finHnir mi on nfflfW In ftdlllt cillbs? ... 

10.2 

56.3 

27.0 

68.2 

18.7 

37.6 

21.0 

64.0 

7 Is there a strong similarity between the problems of an 
offloer in high school and an officer In an adult organ - 

00.8 

93. 1 

89.7 

91.2 

8. Did office holding In high school give you greater oonfl- 
rtjinra in vciinsl f as a leader? . - -- -- -------------- 

87.3 

85.7 

62 6 

78.5 

ft Did office holding in high school develop in you greater 
executive ability? ...... — — 

83.2 

73.6 

61.6 

60.4 

10. Were the officers elected In high school as a rule the type 

H | ln iwimmandurl vmir riWTMCt? 

00.6 

87. 1 

83. 1 

86.9 

11. Did clubs have a positive influence in creating good 
citizenship in you? - — 

77.6 

73.2 

72 5 

74.4 

12. Are activities of sufficient value to warrant their indu- 

•t/in in thu hlffh-anhool program? 

03/8 

92.6 

012 

93.5 

13. Ware the activities In college as effective as tboee in high 

76.6 

58.5 

78.8 

71.3 

14 Have the community activities of adult life been as 
effective and satisfying as those of high-school days 
were to that period? - 

73.6 

64.5 

80. 1 

73.7 


grams. In the light of the emphasis placed on training for 
citizenship in the secondary school, the decidedly ' positive 
response to the question, “ Did clubs have a positive influence 
in creating good citizenship in you?” should stimulate admin- 
istrative officers to provide a definite place in the school 
program for this type of extracurriculum activity. 

‘ The positive responses the questions, “Are activities 
of sufficient value to warrant their inclusion in the high- 
school program?” ‘‘Were the activities in college as effective 
as those in high school?” and ‘‘Have the community activi- 
ties of adult life been as effective and satisfying as those of 
high-school days?” emphasize the importance of providing 
pupils in the high-school period with a program of activities 
that will not only give enjoyment but will guarantee experi- 
ence and training which will make for intelligent participation 
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in worthy activities of college and adult life. The negative 
reactions to the last two questions may denote a keen appre- 
ciation on the part of individuals for rich programs of extra- 
curriculum activities in high school as contrasted with the 
poorly developed programs in many colleges and in adult 
community life, or the recognition of the fact that extra- 
curriculum activities are a more necessary part of high school 
than of college and -community life. 

The data collected from the respondents reveal a body of 
favorable opinion regarding extracurriculum activities in 
secondary schools which should encourage administrative 
officers in their efforts to provide Substantial programs of 
activities^and should challenge them to find solutions to the 
problems of activity programs through constructive organi- 
zation and administration. 

s. SUMMARY 

Evaluation of activities in secondary schools has been 
rendered difficult because of incompleteness pf school records, 
inability to secure satisfactory samplings of respondents, and 
limitations in the methods of investigation in the study of the 
problems. Despite these difficulties certain data have been 
secured which, while not providing positive proof of the values 
of extracurriculum activities in^igh school, reveal evidences 
of influences of considerable significance to persons respon- 
sible for the organization and administration, of extra- 
curriculum programs, 

Data secured ‘from 529 graduates of a private secondary 
school indicate that there is a carry-over interest in 42 per 
cent of the cases from secondary school to college sufficiently 
strong to influence the student to continue in college the 
same typeg of activities pursued in the secondary school. 
The activities appearing to have the greatest carry-over are 
athletic and literary activities, and those having the least 
are hobby clubs, public speaking activities, and religious 
> organizations. The carry-over from secondary ' school to 
adult ljfe was found to be about 10 per cent leas than from 
secondary school to college, the strongest influence being in 
activities of the service and literary types and the weakest 
•in publications and public speaking. 
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The evidence secured from the graduates of the private 
school shows (1) that participation in activities in high school 
is believed by them to develop desirable traits and charac- 
teristicstin participants; (2) that the undesirable influences 
of activities are considered slight as compared with the 
desirable influences, and (3) that- approximately 90 per cent 
of the graduates advise pupils entering high school to par- 
ticipate in activities, particularly athletic activities, ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, military activities, and pupil 
government organizations. - 

Data secured from 293 public high-school graduates con- 
firms the opinion of the private school alumni regarding the 
positive influence of participation in activities on the de- 
velopment of desirable personal traits and characteristics in 
the individual. However, a considerable proportion (about 
a third) of the public-school respondents considered that the 
influence of participation in activities on the development 
of personal traits and ch&ractertistics was neutral, thus 
indicating the danger of the school taking the values of 
extracurriculum activities for granted. The carry-over of 
participation in activities from high school to college and 
adult life is, in general, large, the average number of activities 
participated in by the adults being only about 10 per cent 
less than by the pupils in high school. The direct carry-over 
of interest from given types of activities in high school to 
similar types of activities in college and adult life appears to 
be somewhat less than was the case with the graduates of the 
private school, a marked redistribution in interest having 
taken place among the graduates of the public secondary 
school. This may be explained in part by the fact that the 
private school studied was for males whereas the public 
school was coeducational. 

As & check on the relations found to obtain between the 
activities pursued in the two secondary schools and those 
pursued in college and adult life, an inquiry was submitted 
to members of service clubs, graduate students in educational 
administration, and the public high-school graduateeycalling 
for an 'expression of judgment regarding the influence of 
participation in activities in the secondary school on activi- 
ties pursued in college and adult life. A multiple-choice 
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inquiry on the best and poorest reasons for participating in 
12 types of activities was first submitted to ascertain the 
consensus of opinion of the three groupl^of respondents re- 
garding the values of participation in activities. Inasmuch 
as marked agreement was found with respect to the best and 
poorest reasons for participation in most of the activities a 
sufficient understanding of the function of extracurriculum 
activities was revealed to warrant an expression of opinion 
regarding the influences of activities in secondary education. 
An inquiry»of 14 questions calling for positive and negative 
responses to specific influences accruing from participation 
in activities was then submitted to the three groups. The 
responses revealed a strong consensus of opinion in support 
of extracurriculum activities as a necessary part of secondary 
education. The few negative reactions received carry a 
warning to administrative officers in secondary schools not 
to take values for granted, but through successful org aniz ation 
and administration to provide substantial programs of 
activities and to meet the problem’^ which militate against 
the successful realization of the inherent values. 
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